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Forum 


“To mate the factory wheels revolve, eter- 
mal hills squeeged minerals from their bo- 
wels and prairies consumed themselves in 
wheat. Factories turned in three shifts 
daily, competing with churches and pool- 
rooms 10 produce a new. and arbitrary ci- 
vilization, the only one of its kind, Biggest 
in the World Endorsed by Millions of Satis- 
fied Users, and this civilization laboured in 
its turn and brought forth young Mr. El- 
ins. 

dt suckled him with Shredded Wheat. 

It draped Kuppenheimer Klothes about 
his shoulders. 

It gave him an Underwood typewriter 
(Model 5) and convenient magazines.“ 
ft sent him to Harvard ... (Malcolm 
Comey in ,,The Broom December 1922.) 


This autumn I have been in Europe loo- 
King at America through a telescope, and 
I return, asking questions: 

Is there reality in the feeling “I am an 
American”? Are we a homogeneous people? 
Have we a national art, a poetry, a drama, 
a way of expressing life which means more 
to us than any Other? Is there an American 
way of thinking and feeling? Is it true that 
America has a civilization instead of a cul- 
ture? What have bath-rooms, movies, steel- 
construction, and Ford cars to do with the 
aoul of a people? What are the valued 
things in America — are we at work trans- 
lating the activities of men into terms of 
the home, human relations, the development 
of the individual — or do we accept acqui- 
sition and production as ends in themselves? 


How many of you who read this are as- 


king questions about America? How many 
are seeking to comprehend the faults and 
virtues of Americans — to find the spiritual 
secret of America — the path which Ameri- 
cans should go? Or are you all accepting 
the interpretations which put us off with 
phrases — Democracy, Americanism, the 
Constitution, Prosperity? 

Last spring I travelled extensively east of 
the’ Mississippi and saw America through a 
microscope. I found many problems, yet 
in the 25 colleges which I visited there was 
only a handful who would face them with 
me. The great mass of students were so 
busy getting ready to produce and to ac- 
quire that they had no time for looking into 
the purposes and results of production and 
avquisition. 

‘And. now one last question: 

- How is America to fuse her «scattered 
adeals, the jumble, of her material progress, 
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Greetings to the 
Youth of the World 


HERMANN HESSE 


The terror which seizes on the 
Bourgeois at the preaching of their 
prophets on “extinction”, and the 
joy of youth awakening every 
where, these are the great signs 
of our times. This joy of the 
best of youth, their glad earnest- 
ness and their readiness for re- 
sponsibility and sacrifice is the 
smile of the future. This. earnest 
glad light of a new day is daw- 
ning for all nations. 


Young people, rejoice that you 
live in these times! 

Young people, enjoy the hap- 
piness of self-sacrifice — the 
happiness of possessing so few 
wants, the happiness of helpful 
work together! No other way 
can lead you so quickly to the 
innermost meaning of all wisdom 
— to the knowledge of the har- 
mony and holiness of all life. 


No other way can lead you so 
quickly to the goal of all the art 
of living, to the glad subdual of 
egoism — not by the voluntary 
resignation of all personality, but 


by its highest development. | 


her traditions, and the fragments of her 
European heritage into a national culture 
which shall give to the American milieu a 
human meaning, unless we to whom she 
offers the great critical opportunities make 
American life our chief study? Walt Whit- 
man felt the spirit of America. Sherwood 
Anderson feels it. So does Sinclair Lewis. 
Herbert Croly has just written an essay 


which all Americans should read‘. There’ 


is a young unrecognized painter named 
Birchfield — so unrecognized that he has 
to earn his bread behind a hardware coun- 
ter — who has painted America into his 
canvases. 
But in the Universities we are studying 
finance as a science divorced from its rela- 
tion to the everyday life of the American 


-people, railroading without ever working in 


a round house, labo problems without atten- 
ding union meetings. We treat the affairs 
of men as though they did not involve huma- 
nity. Only a few great poets of pen and 


+ “The-New Republic Idea” (Supplement 


.to the New Republic, December 6, 1922). 
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brush have. understood America, so vast 
and varied. If we others are to find under- 
standing must it not be through a coopera- 
tive seeking — not in class rooms only — 
but also in free. discussion with spokesmen 
of the many interests — bankers, mer- 
chants, miners, machine operators, farmers, 
socialists, and senatérs? 

In Europe a new order is emerging and 
those who are bringing it to birth are the 
young. Thousands of the Eurdpean Youth 
of our generation having put to Civilization 
questions which it could not answer, and 
having found no clear answer either, in the 
movements of reform or of revolution, are 
turning to the study of life itself — to its 


interpreters, the artists, poets, and philo- 


sophers — and to the folk traditions. Already 
they are finding new ways of life. The 
German Jugendbewegung or Youth Move- 
ment exhibits more tangible evidences of a 
new social development than is to be found 
elsewhere. But everywhere the youth of 
Europe are challenging, selecting, creating. 

At this very time six young Europeans 
are lecturing through our colleges under 
the auspices of The National Student Forum, 
They are Karl J. A.C. Friedrich, -of Heidel- 
berg, Jorgen Holck, of the University of 
Copenhagen, Antonin Palecek, of the Uni- 
versity of Prague, William A. Robson, of 
the University of London, Hans Tiesler of 
Berlin, and Piet Roest of the University of 
Leiden, These young men, ranging in age 
from 21 to 28, comprise what might be 
termed an Embassy of Youth; and it might 
be said of them that they come as spo- 
kesmen of the new generation of Europeans. 
They are telling us of expressive forms and 
humanized relations in work, play and perso- 
nal life which young men and women abroad 
are discovering for themselves. They make 
an irresistable appeal to our longing for a 
life which has meaning. It even seems as 
though they were showing us the way, 

Just at this point let us beware of self- 
deception. The attractive forms in which 
European Youth are moulding European 
life are probably not for us, It is the spirit 
only which we can accept unadapted. The 
six young men from Europe will warn us 
of this themselves. They come not to bring 
us more perfect social forms from Europe, 
but to share with us the spirit which is 
creating these fresh forms. It is for us, then, 
to turn back to America — to search Ameri- 
can experience — and to find at last — in 
ourselves, in the daily life of the people, in 
its interpreters, and in the traditions of the 
nation — the renewal of life which we seek. 

This will be a long work and in our vast 
country little result will show from the labor 
of our lives. But until a considerable number 
of Americans have become conscious of 
America it will not be begun. 

It is possible that here, as in Europe, 
young eyes will. be the clearest for viewing 
critically, and the strongest for scanning the 
future. 
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The Sense of Community 
inthe German Youth Move- 


ment 
By 
ADOLF REICHWEIN 


The struggle of the younger generation 
against the older, is a never-ending happe- 
ning necessarily attached to all spiritual 
development of the human race. But, very 
seldom may we observe the united sponta- 
neous movement of a whole generation of 
youth, stirred by some deep instinct without 
thought of goal, coming as the outburst of 
a new spring for man, — full of bloom and 
rising sap. 

This is the meaning of the german youth 
movement, which we have seen developing 
for the last twenty years. Manifold were 
the efforts made to explain its significance, 
— historical, physiological or economical in 
character, — they all failed as onesided 
attempts to define, what is at least in com- 
parison with those of the preceding Euro- 
pean age, — a fundamentally new type of 
man, the phenomenon of a whole generation 
all permeated with an entirely new feeling 
towards life, such as is only possible at the 
moment of transition in a generally recog- 
nized form of culture. 

If this short survey chiefly dwells on the 
“sociological” aspect, — (owing to the limited 
space at my disposal it is impossible to 
treat the subject exhaustively), — we do not 
therefore intend to manifest the movement 
in statistics or systematics, but rather to 
determine the creative moment of its con- 
ceptionin the social continuity, its “kairos”,and 
then follow its growth from a merely in- 
stinctive germ, to a complicated organism, — 
its development from mere brooding instinct, 
to conscious mentality, which finds ultimate 
expression in a political action of the broa- 
dest aspect. This means more a morpho- 
logy than a sociological study in the custo- 
mary sense of the word, but it only proves 
that the young generation conceive a socio- 
logical study, muyam¢.a contemplation of the 


natural structure and functions of a unit, or 
of a group, resulting in a clear picture of 
its natural growth and expansion, more than: 
an abstract treatment on its peculiar mea- 
ning in the intellectual spheres of “custom”, 
“law” or “society”! The manner of thought 
of the younger generation is more directed 
towards the concrete than the abstract. Broo- 
ding self-criticism even to self-destruction, 
— Nietzsche, or self-abandoment, — Eisner, 
— is obviously characteristic of the german 
mind which is in a continuous state of mental 
revolution, bred of a ceasless feeling of dis- 
content, at being still unready as it were, while 
the work of culture still remains to be done. 
Nietzsche is the most impressive represen- 
tant of this critical mind, he foresaw what 
only became manifest to others at his death, 
at the passing of the century, — the tota- 
lity, — that is to say the corporal and 
psychic crisis of our folk as a member of 
the West-european family. 

The period immediately preceding the end 
of the last century, which proved a turning- 
point in our destiny, was‘one of individua- 
lism, which in no case means that it does 
not exist now, — on the contrary it is cele- 
brating its greatest triumphs, — but, at the 
passing of the century, those germs first 
became visible, — ‘chiefly through the me- 
dium of the youth movement, — which to- 
morrow perhaps, will have permeated every 
class of society. In economics, individualism 
means capitalism, in calling, society and 
state, — it means the triumph of expediency, 
of subjection to technique, and the all-do- 
minating sway of the machine. This com- 
prises the whole individualistic circle, which 
began with the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual in the ruthless accomplishment of 
his “ego”, and ended in the extinction of 
the individual as a personality, by the capi- 
talistic machine. Without their own volition, 
youth was included in this process as a sort 
of half-way stage towards being grown-up, 
they were to be trained into becoming good 
citizens of mediocre insignificance, and “faith- 
ful fulfilment of duty”! The elder folk came 
to the younger, saying “become like us, — 
think like us, then everything will go well 
with you”! This what they called “a good 
bringing-up”, choked all feeling of youth- 
fulness, and meant mental sterility and death. 

Youth set about working their own release. 
As if obedient to some law of nature, the 
first groups of the youth movement sprang 
forth from the surrounding world, some 
25 years ago. Kairos! The hour had come 
for the final dissolution of the old world, 
with its civilization bare of all culture, with 
its myriad units held together like herds by 
a coercive state-authority, and the relentless 
spirit of competition at the cost of the poor 
and sincere. The hour had come, announ- 
ced by the first “hordes”, — the self-chosen 
name of the new youth, the new world of 
comradeship, of united work together, of a 
free, strong independent humanity. A new 
social order became evident, not by means 
of philosophic dicussion, no, — it really 
existed in the living fellowship of youth. 
Ignorant of socialistic theories, lacking in 
all social or political ambition, they yet 
created something like a new human com- 
munity, First of all, they severed the bonds 
binding them to the conventions of family, 
church and school, by creating their own 
youthful world, inspired by their common 


meetings and wanderings. But this seve- 
rance, — and this was the new move, — 
did not mean the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual, but, the new life of the common- 
wealth. There sprang up a new form of 
existence in mutual service. Whether they 
sang, played, danced, did gymnastics or 
wandered, — the did everything im common, 


Above all they wandered. On Sundays 
in the country nearer home, in the holidays 
further away, and even beyond the frontiers 
of the home-country. They desired to gain 
the world with their own eyes! 

They wandered from the town into the 
country, and developed an ever ircreasing 
instinct for the natural, beautiful und crea- 
tive in the world. ‘ They became re-united 
with nature and experienced a new feeling 
towards the body, which found original ex- 
pression in dances and games. 

The movement in its first instinctive revolt, 
was of a purely romantic character. All that 
was artificial, conventional, and complicated, 
they opposed with the freshness and natural 
bloom of youth and good-fellowship. They 
reverted to the forms of ancient kinship, 
and only latér on did they become aware 
of the profound meaning underlying this. 
Then they began the struggle with the capi- 
talistic order of things, combatted the great 
stores, abolished alchohol, nicotine, and foo- 
lish fashions in clothes. This stage came 
under the sign of “life reform”, — later on 
they discovered the last basis of the com- 
munity which is as the same time important 
for every social organization, the political 
arena, and the challenge implied in it, they 
were about to enter the lists, — when the 
war came! 

It is evident, from what has been said, 
that the van-guard of the youth movement 
came from the ranks of the bourgeois! 
These school-boys and students came from 
a middle-class society, not wealthy but living 
in comfortable circumstances free of all 
care. They felt themselves as a chosen few, 
selected from members of their own circle 
which never included young people from 
the elementary schools. The youth of pro- 
war times, accepted from their parents an 
economic existence free of all care as a 
simple matter of course, without further 
comment, which was obviously  incon- 
sistent in view of their otherwise comba- 
tative attitude towards all parental authority, 
as well as the schools and other social forms 
of the time. We must not however forget, 
that it was probably due to their freedom 
from all economic care, that the movement 
was able to develop freely and mature as 
it did (“remain pure and grow ripe”, was 
the motto of one of the leaders), without 
dwindling away prematurely in single in- 
efficient struggles for existence, which would 
certainly have happened, had they had to 
earn their own living as others did. This 
entirely agrees with a sociological principle 
of the youth movement, — for which we 
shall later on find important proof, — that 
it thrives best in conditions of economic 
security. 

War und disturbance as twin symptoms 
are the first signs of aproaching revolution, 
which may however, easily take on the 
character of an evolution. This means the 
introduction of a new labour-method a com- 
munal weking alliance. Thisenew method 
of work, sa effectively if perniciously em- 
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ployed in the war, must permeate all pro- 
cesses of economic and spiritual functions. 
It is therefore perfectly obvious, that the 
men who have passed through the frater- 
nity of the youth movement, have a special 
mission to fulfil in this act of reconstruction. 
War and revolution as the ultimate mani- 
festation of untenable social and spiritual 
conditions, were the final causes which 
brought youth to an abrupt recognition of 
their grave political mission, — political in 
the broadest sense of the word. (We must 
remark in paranthesis, that this process of 
tracing all social conditions and transitions 
back to parallel spiritual, or rather meta- 
physical phenomena is characteristic of this 
german revolution as it willalways be of every 
german revolution, that of the german youth 
movement included. The French, revolution 
on the contrary was limited to a purely 
political sphere, which left all spiritual tra- 
ditions intact, whilst the first german revo- 
lution means at the same time the impreach- 
ment of all inherited spiritual ideals. This 
is all in keeping with the afore-mentioned 
in-rooted german tendency to self-criticism, 
which certainly leads to an amazing mental 
fertility, but, to a just as amazing lack of 
all forms of unity.) 

All these german and ultra-german causes 
and effects may be observed, to an extra- 
ordinary degree in the youth movement, 
and lend it, in spite of their unison of opinion 
on all vital questions in their ranks, the 
disquieting outward appearance of torn and 
scattered forces. 

The cleavage of the originally united 
movement into a number of groups of 
political aspect and independent thought, 
only followed on their awakening to the 
meaning of their political mission, and gives 
the movement the: appearance of an orga- 
nics body consisting of innumerable members 
all moved by the same instinctive feeling 
towards life. This process was vitally 
affected and connected by the affiliation of 
the proletarian movement, for only after 
their collision with the proletarian world in 
the restless era of political revolt, did they for- 
sake their condition of instinctive impulse, 
to one of conscious self-knowledge. From 
this emerged their determination to infiltrate 
the whole movement with the knowledge 
gained by their own narrow circle, and to 
endow the new type of man with more 
active political meaning than had been the 
case hitherto. 


After the revolution, the youth movement 
which had been simply “bourgeois” until 
now, split into two political groups, — the 
left radicals, the communists, — and the 
right radicals, the “Vélkische” (peoples’ party), 
who in the ensuing fights often opposed 
oneanother weapon in hand, although they 
were united in their resolution to sever all 
ties with the past, and in their ideas con- 
cerning the new man. But the whole move- 
ment, even the extreme political parties 
represented the same socialistic attitude, 
and not even the “Vélkische” ever dreamt 
of doubting the right of all to take part in 
the working alliance of the labour population. 
‘The political grouping of the youth move- 
ment from the beginning, was, with the 
exception of the proletarians who acted 
unger the pressure of their resticted econo- 
mic position, and the influence of the socia- 
listic societies for aiding and protecting 


youth, — never influenced by economic 


‘questions as were the political parties, but 


were above all the results of different tem- 
peraments. Those acting on instinctive 
feeling joined the ranks of the peoples’ 
party, whilst the more logically inclined 
went over to the international-socialistic 


party. Innumerable Jeaders, — in spite of 
the universal recognition of the groups as 
representing different interests, — essayed 


as far as it was possible, to use their in- 
fluence for the commonwealth of the youth 
movement. The numerous single members 
of the movement who became submerged 
by the great flood of social happenings, 
began their work of fermentation. The 
results of their influence may be noticed 
in many ways to-day, although their full 
significance cannot yet be really estimated. 

The most important result of this last 
fact, is above all its\ obvious influence on 
youth themselves. To-day we may maintain 
without hesitation, that the entire proletarian 
youth movement has already adopted the 
manners of life of the former “bourgeois” 
youth movement. Communistic, free syn- 
dicalistic, labour youth and youthful socia- 
lists all wander out on Sundays, dressed 
and behaving like the first “hordes” of 
bourgeois youth, neither drinking nor smo- 
king, to enjoy life in their own new world 
of comradeship and generous freedom, 
released from all the conventional restraint 
of the forms of society still existing. Boys 
and girls wander together, united by a freer 
and more healthy condition of things. This 
current of the “tree youth movement” in 
the socialistic labour youth movement, has 
for three years been fighting hard with 
the old movement which endeavours to hold 
fast to the party doctrines of their fathers, 
— victory inclines more and more to the 
moved party under the leadership of the 
labour-poet, Karl Bréger. This is no small 
degree due to the work of members of the 
bourgeois youth movement, who have entered 
the ranks of proletarian youth in consequence 
of their conception of the political new times. 


But, the fact that this “movement” of 
proletarian youth, — which will eventually 
mean their release from the grip of tradi- 
tional party-doctrine, took place after the 
war, is due to a second, and perhaps still 
more important fact, namely this, — that 
the proletarian youth is the only social 
group in Germany that has experienced an 
improvement in their economic situation, 
so that in addition to the economic freedom 
gained, they have likewise acquired spiri- 
tual freedom in the same degree. Here, 
we see again the justice of my former 
remark on the law of all youth movement, 
that it thrives best where there is little or 
no need for economic care. 

In this manner, a more intimate form of 
working alliance will become possible 
amongst the proletarian and bourgeois 
parties of the youth movement. The com- 
munistic youth, until now the most nearly 
allied to their old party-instances, and the 
“V6lkische” party likewise, if they do not 
wish to die of isolation, will not be able 
to evade this development amongst the 
younger generations towards united work 
amongst all classes. The form of allied 
work possible in the department of youth 
politics has become more and more definite 
during the past years. 
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At the same time we need not fear a 
sterile standstill. New groups are continually 
forming from those of the preceding years) 
as for exemple the new “path-finders” for- 
med on the american ‘“Wood-craft’ move- 
ment. New is here the profound religious 
feeling, which is even still more observable 
in a number of newer leagues. The mani- 
fold endeavours of the political youth move- 
ment to organize youthful self-aid societies 
within the limits set by the need of their 
land, is quite in keeping with the desire for 
active work of the youthful revolutionists. 
Thus we see new forms of settlement every- 
where, — communities of artisans and 
craftsmen, gymnasiums and folk high-schools 
with farms and workshops, “Homes for 
youth” and “Youth camps” on a similar 
economic basis, all the communal enter- 
prises of single groups, in one word co-ofe- 
rative associations. These youthful associa- 
tions point the way to the future practical] 
work awaiting the movement, which will 
have been treated seperately in other columns 
of this paper. 

To-day in any case, the youth movement 
after having developed from its first instinc- 
tive origin into an almost too varied number 
of groups, is slowly trickling its way back 
to a united “generation” intent upon gaining 
more and more influence in the work of 
culture and thereby resume their relations 
with the social “continuity” (kontinuum) 
which they broke off some 25 years ago. 
That they now venture to do so, is proof 
enough of the important changes that have 
in the meantime taken place. 


The Self Expression 
of Youth 
B 


uf 
ERICH MOHR 


Wetssensee-Berlin 


The Wandervogel movement, which has 
already been often spoken about, is perhaps 
the greatest movement for self expression 
ever undertaken by young people. Under 
the influence of their overflowing vitality, 
they have created a new style of life, mar- 
ked by a fervent spirit of sincerity, friend- 
ship and freedom. It was the growing strength 
and beauty of a ‘Ver sacrum’ which sprang 
into being in the years preceding the war, 
and found its climax in the “Freideutsche 
Jugend” Conference at Hoher Meissner in 
1913. 

Alongside of this Freideutsche Jugend, 
another youth movement has been developing 


‘for the purpose of self expression. — A 


movement born of need, poverty and distress. 
A destitute youth, robbed of its childhood 
by the economic and social system in which 
they existed, has revolted against its suf- 
ferings. The young workman feels his lon- 
ging for personal development mercilessly 
crushed by perpetual injustice, — the ty- 
ranny which forced his parents, and now 
his older work mates to perform work that 
gives them no satisfaction, — feels himself 
the mere slave of toil. The injustice is 
the exploitation bred of the capitalist system. 
This other youth movement is the revolt 
against it: a movement against bad condi- 
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It is a blaze 
’ Knowledge is 


tions, poverty and starvation. 
of hatred of oppression. 
power. Unity is power. 

The war, it is true, suppressed both youth 
movements, but only amongst the Arbeiter- 
Jugend, was.there a revolt against its stu- 
pidity. The ‘Young Guard’ of the workmen, 
who had secretly fanned the revolution. Two 
years later their victory came, and a gene- 
ration of many thousands of young workmen 
from all parts of Germany rejoiced in their 
new found happiness in the exultant words: 
“Wir sind jung und das ist schén” (How 
good it is to be young), The Arbeiter-Ju- 
gend seemed to have changed places with 
their companion movement, for while they 
lived in joyful freedom and unity, the 
Wandervogel and Freideutsche Jugend broke 
into groups, helpless as to the future of the 
movement. But. this uncertainty is only of 
short duration. The more determined of 
‘the young men who have returned from 
the war have set about the realisation of their 
dreams, to use their manhood to work out 
an ideal social life. Small settlements and 
groups spring into existence, one after 
another, only to break up and disappear after 
a short time, for whilé it is~ difficult to 
obtain the necessary material help, it is 
still more difficult to secure the necessary 
united ideals and order, so that each takes 
his proper place in the common life of the 
small communities. But, in spite of this 
we find successful co-operative under- 
takings, such as schools, and farming and 
garden settlements, and crafts guilds and 
work by artisans. The individual members 
are continually changing, but the new eco- 
nomic form continues, 

It is obvious, that as these settlements 
and brotherhoods grow, and become in- 
dispensible centres of a distinct standard 
of life and manners, the future of the mo- 
vement will become clearer. Youth that 
lived in poverty before the war, was the 
victim of economic tyranny; youth that 
lived in. plenty, was maintained by this in- 
justice. To-day — after the war — there is 
no youth worthy speaking. about that does 
not suffer want in housing, food and clothing. 
But in spite of everything, the exuberant 
gladness and indomitable courage of youth 
triumphs as, on holidays and on Sundays 
young men and women wander, singing 
through the forests and over the hills of 
their country. 

By the Child Welfare Act of 1922, the 
Jugendbewegurig (Youth Movement) has for 
the first time been recognised as an impor- 
tant factor in the social welfure.wark. The 
chief departments of public help for children 
and juveniles are now to be under the control 
of “Youth Offices”, which_are controlled by 
honorary members of the Jugendbewegung. 

This alone isan indication of the increasing 
influence of the self expression of youth in 
public life. The Youth Societies formed to 
protest against bad films and impure litera- 
ture aroused much hostile public feeling at 
first, but it is certain that. their efforts have 
been successful in bringing a cleaner at- 
mosphere in the cinemas. The groups of 
young people from tities and towns wan- 
dering through the country steadily in- 
creased, and again we find the movement 
expressing itself-in meeting’ the need of 
these .wandering groups. Since 1919 a 
whole net work of holiday homes and rest 


houses. 
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houses were established all over Germany, 
and the neigbouring -alpine districts provi- 
ding simple lodging accomodation. Other 
circles were engaged in managing conva- 
lescent homes, and childrens police courts. 
In the Hamburg Youth Headquarters. we 
have 4 model. association of different Youth 
Groups, which has accomplished most va- 


Juable work. The Freideutsche Jugend camp. 


at Klappholtal, and the youth. camp at 
Puanklent, both on the North Sea Island of 
Sylt, are first class holiday homes, in spite 


of, or. rather because of, their simplicity, 


for people who preferthe paradise of the 


‘beauty of the sea to the luxurious*pbanality 


of fashionable bathing resorts. 

The “Deutsche Ausschuss: Jugendhilfe” 
(German Committee for the help of youth), 
founded in t92¢ for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of- young people must 
be considered as.a first groping effort to 
form a central committee of all the various 
methods of self-expression of the German 
Youth Movement. Whatever the future 
brings to us one thing is certain, — need is 
increasing, and with it, increases the neces- 
sity of depending-on our own hard work 


The Economic Work of 
Self-help of The Students 


in Germany 
iByanr 
GERDA VON MENDELSOHN 


The great ideas of man often lie for long 
years unfruitful lke the corn-seed that the 
kings of Egypt stored up in their treasure- 
Only, when famine forces them to 
be sown, do they shoot up into living fruit- 
ful ears of corn. 

The students in Germany had for decades 
heard and learnt much from distinguished. 
teachers of the thoughts and teachings of 
conimunal self-aid and the different forms 
of labour-associations. But, all these doc- 
trines of “professional socialism” remained 
mere barren knowledge, and when once 
the famous Berlin political-economist, Adolf 
Wagner, at the end of his lecture on ‘So- 
cialism and social movement”, expressed his 


opinion, that at some future date, the Uni-- 


versity students would co-operate in for- 
ming table-associations to offer the means 
of studying to the less well-to-do, instead of 
the usual applause he was wont to. hear, 
mocking laughter and hisses met his. ears. 


Whereupon, the. venerable old scholar of 


80 years arose again from his chair and 
addressed his hearers with words of pro- 
phetic vision. “You do not desire this, 
gentlemen? Well, perhaps the time will 
come quicker, than even I dare to hope 
for.” lf Adolf. Wagner were still alive, we 
could ascertain, that at the present day, 
12 years after this utterance, more than 
40,000 german students exist daily in the 
extremely primitive students’ kitchens created 
by themselves. It was hunger that first drove 
them to this necessary method :of self-aid, 
which in the approaching great world-need 
will have to be imitated by every corpora- 
tian of students, who’ wish to retain an in- 
dependent form of existence. _ 

The young students, who in 1919 in Dres- 
den just returned from their aeronauts, sub- 


‘depreciation of the Mark. | 
_ November arétoosmatlforlivi 


marines or trenches, formed the first “Stu- 
dents co-operative economic association” with 
their requisitioned field- kitchen, a sack of 
rice and one of flour will be as famous 
in the coming economic self-aid movement, 


.as the poor flannel-weavers and “honest 


pioneers of Rochdale” are, in the proletarian 
co-operative movement. 

The soil for sich a communal self-aid 
movement was especially difficult amongst 
the students of Germany. The cleavage 
often contradictory, of the body of the stu- 
stents into co-operations and groups often ini- 
mical or of contrary opinions to one another, 
combined with their attitude of absolute 
isolation towards the labour world, formed 
a yery great hindérance. The more ama- 
zing are the present manifold results. No 
less than~40,000 students: take their entire 
meals in communal students’ homes, and in 
many places they have organized great.co- 
operative sale-rooms with a daily turnover 
of 100,000 marks, and above all last summer 
some 70,000 german students worked in 
mines, factories and on farms to earn the 
means to continue their studies. Anyone 
who knew Germany a few years ago, would 
have declared such a state of things as 
utterly impossible, to-day these work-stu; 
dents are a well known symptom of german 
economic life. Driven by hunger, the first 
students entered on this.path 3 years~ago, 
and it is entirely due to the industry and 
tactfulness of these pioncers, that neither 
workmen nor proprietors of works, opposed 
them, when in the summer of 1921, the 
great economic plan the ‘‘Erlanger econo- 
mic resolution”, was decreed by the body 
of the students. — The work as- a labour- 
student, was pronounced to be the funda- 
mental basis of the whole enterprise, and 
the preliminary condition for membership in 
all the other economic institutions of the 
students. A delegrate from the trades-union 
who._assisted at the meeting, greeted this 
decision warmly, and even invited the stu- 
dents to range themselves, in all other in- 
dustrial works, at the side of the other german 
labourers. 

A fundamental rule ordains, that the stu- 
dent in question perferms his work, in @ 
specified period of time, either before or 
during his ‘years of study as,a_ skilled 
workman,.— odd jobs or irregular work of 
any kind, especially im term-time are being- 
more and more opposed by the students 
themselves. The prevailing necessity for 
skilled technical work quite naturally leads 
to the erection of workshops, such as. have 
already been provided in many universities 
and polytechnical schools, for bookbinding, 
locksmiths’ work, and gardening, as well as 
schools for typing. 

The money saved by a work-student du- 
ring his three months’ summer. vacations is 
not very high compared to foréign currency. 
It amounts to a sum between 12,000 to 
30,000 marks (two to six dollars), but it is 
enough to provide the. necessities of. life: 
for. a student ‘for one term, only: for. thé 
instant time in''the: student's kitchens and 
other institutions erected. by themselves’, 
These students’ kitchens have been organized. 
in every Polytechnic school and University 


1 The situation of the -work-students.. is, 
growing daily more critical as a-result of the: 
The; savings of 
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Volksschulheim Dreissigacker 


Plastic Art. Study of a Head 


A Folk’s High-school Home Formed by Hans Haffenrichter, Bau- 
Teacher and pupils have gathered together for work. On an equal footing the Scholars place haus, Weimar. An example of the 


questions, whilst the chief work of the teachers is to lead the discussions following on them desire for new form in plastic-Art 


Volksschulheim Dreissigacker Aus dem Film der Deutschen Lichthildgesellschaft: “Schule der Zukunft’ 


Self-supporting Work of the Folk’s High-School 


Teachers and pupils of the Folk’s High-School, cultivate the The Free School Community 
fields and gardens of the Home together, thereby providing a Pupils and teachers collect in the open air for the Morning 
great part of the most necessary food for the Home Address of the leader of the Free School 


Freischar Students Plastic Art. Figure 

In their free hours, the Students of the Movement escape from the Cities 

to reflect, undisturbed in the midst of nature on the problems of Science 
and Art 


Study of a figure, likewise by Hans 
Haffenrichter 
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Jugendburg Ludwigstein a. d. Werra 


A Youth Burg 
The romantic old Castles of the ‘Robber barons’ are pur- 
chased and restored by the Youth Movement, as Centres 
for the new style of life. They raise the necessary funds 
by their own hard work 


Jugendlager Klappholttal A Central Meeting Day 

The great days of Central Meeting of 
the Youth Movement almost always take 
i een place near some ruined Castle on the 
De Summit of a Mountain 


Every man his own Cook! 


A Holiday Camp of the Youth Movement Leader and scholars preparing their 
kor away from all Civilization, the Movement has erected a Rest, and Holiday-Home own meals! This is typical of the 
for children out of a former Military Camp. The Work-shops of the home with hand- simple mode of life of the German 

looms and Knitting machines, bear a great part of the expenses Youth Movement 


A Cottage-home built by Wandervogel themselves Interior of a Cottage-home in the Country 
The different groups frequently build or purchase cheap The interior of a Cottage-home is fitted up with the most necessary self- 
cottages in some quiet picturesque neigh bourhood,to beable made furniture and household Articles 


to live there for some time, in their own manner of life 
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They provide daily meals for more than 
45,000 students, but, in view of the increa- 
sing distress, they now reckon with from 
60,000 to 70,000 guests daily. The admini- 
stration and daily management are in the 
hands of the students themselves, who are 
again supported by the frequent advice and 
assistance of some of their lecturers as well 
as from economic specialists. A fixed law 
has been laid down by the students them- 
selves, that the entire economic manage- 
ment of a Polytechnic-school must be in- 
vested in one single organization, the 
“Students’ economic corporation”, which is 
recognized by the authorities and poly- 
technic-schools as an independent admini- 
strative organ with a judicial competence of 
its own. Further, the students employed in 
this economic corporation, are responsible 
for the establishment of continual new in- 
stitutions to meet the need of the students, 
and which they must see are kept in first- 
rate order. Besides students’ kitchens, Sale- 
rooms, and offices for procuring work, and 
the above mentioned work-shops which are 
all established with reference to local con- 
ditions, there are warming rooms, subscrip- 
tion-libraries, students’ Homes and Infir- 
maries being erected. The central executive 
organ for all this various work, organized 
by. the students themselves, is the ‘Wirt- 
schaftshilfe der Deutschen Studentenschaft?”, 
which includes besides. the representatives 
of the students, a number of the best-known 
specialists of german economic life who 
support the students’ efforts at self-aid with 
important help and advice. 

This central organ carries on all trans- 
actions with the authorities, the economic 
associations and the trades union, and forms 
above all the central department for pro- 


_curing and distributing all wares and goods, 


as well as being the ‘students’ loan-bank” 
for all Germany, to which every student in 
Germany pays a certain fixed yearly sum, 
which. on account of thé universal distress 
is only very small (20 M. per annum). These 
funds are so increased by the economic 
departments and the authorities, that those 
students elected by local committee, who 
had for the greater part to pay their own 
way whilst studying, are granted a subsidy 
in the last year before their final examina- 
tion, which enables them to live free of 
care. 

Here, within the period of a few years 
we see a work created out of the need of 
Germany, which based on the idea of self- 
aid, still in the summer of 1922 seemed 
capable of offering opportunities for mental 
training to every gifted person, independent 
of the pecuniary situation of his parents. 
The new catastrophal economic situation 
with the terrible depreciation of the mark, 
and increasing high prices, threatens this 
young work with such finanicial difficulties, 
that it appears doubtful at present, whether 
it will be able to save itself, and with it 
the future. free spiritual development of 
Germany from ruin, or whether like so 
many, other institutions it will-be engulfed 
by the great wave of catastrophe breaking 
over Europe. 


1 In Dresden-A. 24, Minchner Strasse 15, 
which gives any further information desired. 


Youth and Vocation 
By 
FRITZ KEAET 
Prerow a. d. Ostsee 


Only two years ago, in discussions on the 
subject of vocation amongst the bourgeois 
youth movement, something like the follo- 
wing arguments were generally to be heard, 
— the members of the older generation had 
chosen their vocations, simply to earn money, 
or to provide for their families, and secure 
for themselves a peaceful old age, — or 
even perhaps to gain reputation and honour. 
This was the reason that they so soon be- 
came the slaves of work. They were forced 
to seek all joy and happiness outside of 
their calling. They sought the amusements 
of the town, or devoted themselves to sport 
as a counter-balance to the fatigue and 
exertions of their professions, This caused 
their premature exhaustion, and they soon 
became the mere machines of work. They 
lost all the elasticity of youth, forgot their 
youthful aims and hopes, whilst leading an 
existence of continual self-conflict, which 
gradually produced the insincere form of 
civilization which was the real cause of the 
present European catastrophe. 

The poets too who were read and appre- 
ciated by the youth movement, such as 
Hasenclever, Hans Johst, Arnolt Bronnen, 
depicted the older generation as philistrians 
and the enemies of youth, indolent and 
malicious without the slightest comprehension 
for the needs of young people. 

What was in reality this ideal calling of 
youth? They desired to avoid the faults 
they had recognized as the chief insincerity 
in the lives of the older generation, they 
wished to compromise with the contradiction 
existing between life and calling, they hoped 
finally to shape their work and life into 
something whole. and united. They there- 
fore refused to take up any calling, no 
matter what, as long as it promised bread 
and reputation, as soon as possible; they 
prefered to choose as the work of their 
lives, what they felt was their real vocation. 
That is why many sons of the best families 
refused to accept a calling chosen for them 
by their parents for mere utilarian or family 
reasons. They even broke off with their 
parents entirely: Many at that time renounced 
the allowance made by their parents and 
sought to gain the preliminary training for 
the work which they felt they were called 
to do by their own achievments.' 

To obey the “inner calling” or as the 
religious groups of the youth movement 
expressed it, the ‘inner voice” or “the 
voice of God” in the choice of a calling, 
was the formal expression of a right claimed 
by the most valuable members of the youth 
movement during, and after the war. 

Nowadays, we can only speak of all this 
as I am now doing, in the past tensé, The 
reason why the noble efforts of youth to 
abolish the slavery of work and money- 
gaining failed, may be sought for in the 

1 Youth journals and papers of the war- 
time, “the beginning” (Der Anfang) or “Der 
Aufbruch”, show clearly this attitude of 
youth. The “Hochschule”, a wide-spread 
students paper, which I edited at that time, 


ublished a special number 1918 (Jahrgang Il, 
eft 1) on the questian of vocation for youth. 


+ 


economic catastrophe, which, still invisible 
in the first years after the revolution has 
now become inevitable, and apparent to all, 
even to youth and children. This catastrophe 
forces every single german with the ex- 
ception of the few who have profited and 
grown rich by war and revolution, to work 
to the limit of their powers to escape death 
by starvation and cold. This has brought 
about an absolute change in the attitude of 
youth to the question of vocation. The 
deluge of increasing distress leaves youth 
no more time to reflect at all on the question! 
The discussions, which two years ago were 
customary in youthful circles, would now 
seem displaced and not in kéeping with the 
times. They have no money to hire the 
room necessary for such discussions, and 
certainly no money to heat them with. The 
children must even help to earn now, and 
the most gifted pupils are in many cases 
forced to leave school from a lower class, 
in order to take up some calling as artisan, 
tradesman, or clerk in an office as quickly 
as possibly. In consequence of the ever- 
increasing depreciation of our money, the 
father of a family cannot earn enough to 
keep his children. In this way, the conflict 
between fathers and sons has become ad- 
justed by the increasing distress. How can 
a son ever possibly think of taking up the 
calling he wants to at his father’s expense 
when he sees his parents working to the 
uttermost of their ability in order to pro- 
cure the most necessary things for every 
day life? He must be glad to get any work 
which will render him independent as soon 
as possible. 

The greater part of the bourgeois youth 
now regard a vocation in exactly the same 
light as the proletarian youth were always 
forced to do, — in their distress, they have 
no more time at all to think about it. Ad- 
vice on vocation, has therefore suddenly 
become a need widely felt in the Germany 
of to-day. Everywhere agencies for advice 
on the choice of a vocation are springing 
up. Further, advice on. vocation is even 
becoming a feature of school education, 
which means that the authorities think it 
necessary to protect youth from choosing a 
calling by themselves, — and indeed this has 
become a risky affair, for one single mistake 
in the choice, threatens such need as may 
injure health of body and soul for a whole 
life-time. The quick institution of offices 
for advice on a vocation, presents the old 
weakness of all such provisional arrange- 
ments. The advisers work too quickly and 
too superficially because of the enormous 
number of cases to be dealt with. Such 
methods are particularly unsuitable applied 
to the most valuable and gifted of youth, 
These. exceptional young people are sure 


‘to avoid all such efforts at advice from the 


first?» Whenever a youth or young girl has 
courage enough to take up the vocation 
they are inclined to, they must pay this 
effort with a double portion of strength and 
energy. A student must gain his own living 
during this time of study, or as the german 
expression goes, — he must “sorgen”, — 

? The author is attempting a more thorough 
form of advice on vocation in his holiday- 
courses for students, in which foreigners 
can also take part. Further information on 
the courses may be gained from Dr. Klatt, 
Prerow, Ostsee, Ferienschule und Jugend- 
heim. 
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care for himself, and the despairing double 
meaning of the word, becomes now only 
too apparent. Almost all the students of 
to-day are in a similar position. 

From the statistics which appear in the 
newspapers at the end of every term, we 
may see that hardly any students receive 
pecuniary help from their parents, but must 
earn the means for studying-alone. The 
most important question for a student gra- 
duating at a university, is no longer what 
it was formerly, ‘what lectures shall I attend, 
but, rather where shall I get work to gain 
enough money for studying?” He is ready 
to accept any work in his need. When 
formerly the force and energy of youth 
was concentrated on the enthusiastic study 
of science and art, or in enjoing the 
free life of a student, it is now employed 
in some extra occupation, by which the 
young student can earn enough to study on. 
Unfortunately the universities fail to take 
the great difference in the conditions of life 
at present into sufficient consideration, The 
students are not adequately informed on 
remunerative and suitable work, and above 
all the lectures are not so arranged as to 
permit the working-student to attend them 
easily. We have in Germany now one stan- 
dard for measuring everything, our need! 
No one. can escape it, either now nor in the 
future. All german romanticism and youthful 
spirit of romance will perish in it. And it 
is this need alone that will determine the 
question of vocation for. youth. The first 
questions demanded are of a purely prac- 
tical nature, — “what manner of odd-work 
will bring me in enough to live on, without 
disturbing my real work, or even perhaps 
further it, and still leave me time and 
strength for studying?” 

With us in Germany young men have 
not only ome calling, but half-a-dozen or 
more at the same time, and the chief question 
is, how is it possible gradually to concen- 
trate themselves upon their chief calling in 
the midst all these lesser ones? 

In the future for example, a teacher will 
be obliged to work for ro years in different 
callings, before he can commence his real 
work. He will have been at different times 
a newspaper-vendor, a clerk, a factory-hand, 
and advertisment-paster, or will have learnt 
stenography and typing, will know too, pro- 
bably something about farming or mecha- 
nics. Theoretical reflections on school-reform 
are therefore in reality quite superfluous. 
In zo years the schools in Germany will 
have an entirely different aspect, as the 
teachers will be chiefly men who have 
been proved in a hard life full of pri- 
vations and vicissitudes, and have become 
good all-round men. It will be the same 
thing in all callings which demand a long 
period of study, they will not only be a 
time of professional preparation, but one of 
probation in every sense of the word. Only 
the man of strong character will be able to 
combat successfully with the need awaiting 
him at every step, and courageously con- 
tinue struggling for the goal he has in view. 
Many will become entangled in one of their 
lesser callings. 

In such wise, will the problem of the 
survival of the fittest be solved in an ex- 
tremly simple, if somewhat cruel manner, 
in the Germany of the future. — 


How we came to be 
Settlers 


By 
HANS ALBERT FORSTER 
Leipaig 


The expression “inner sincerity“ so often 
preached in the youth movement will remain 
mere empty words as long as their preachers 
and Apostles fail to bring all the relations 
of their lives within i its magic circle. It is 
worthless to strive to fulfil them partly, such 
as was the case until now in the special 
places of combat for the youth movement, 
such as the crusade against Alchohol, Nico- 
tine, worthless literature, and unhygienic and 
foolish fashions in clothes as well as other 
things. It is useless to preach absolute reform, 
when we follow the idiotic modes of society 
which are at the bottom of all those condi- 
tions which we are endeavouring to change. 
We allow ourselves to become links in the 
chain of social events, and in our leisure 
hours fight against the excesses which in 
reality we help to create by our weak atti- 
tude. Many of us believe we have done 
our duty and approached more nearly to the 
‘New Man’ by combatting the mere outward 
appearance of things, whilst neglecting the 
more imperative demand to change our 
whole inward man in order to prepare the 
soil for a new culture Forvall effects, result 
from some former cause. In building a house, 
we do not begin with the roof, or with the 
decoration of the rooms, and most of the 
things our young people are so fond of 
fighting about, are matters of secondary 
consideration, mere decorative objects which 
are. not worth losing time on, as long as 
we have not finished digging out the funda- 
ments for our building. 

We must at last do away with all those 
half-measures of reform which must all prove 
a failure when brought into contact with the 
grave facts of life. 

We must continually Keep before our 
inner eyes the organic symbol of the gar- 
dener planting—How he first loosens the soil 
deep down in the ground, then carefully 
puts in his plant, and only after years does 
he cut it and reap the fruit of his work. The 
young people of the movement are great at 
philosophisng and theorising but lack the 
power to realize their thoughts in some con- 
crete form. Thus so many of us exist ina 
ceaseless conflict between dreams and rea- 
lity. Their practical work in the. pay of 
capitalism is in absolute contradiction with 
their manner of thought. Tnis misery is 
increased by the numerous failures in their 
combatative methods of reform. It was these 
conditions that opened the eyes of many of 
us to the uselessness of attempting to cut 
off a few blossoms from the ‘golden vampyr 
tree’ of capitalism, when the only healing 
measures possible was to apply the axe to 
the root. 

There were not many of us who resolutely 
left our places in the lecture-rooms, in the 
banks and offices of industry and trade, 
determined with one move to break with 
the humbug of our former manner of life 
and go over to handicraft. There were not 
many who recognized that there is only one 
way. to the harmony of the laws of nature, — 


back to the mother of all things, to the earth. 
So we left pencil and baton, pen and palette, 
for the plough, the plane and glue-pot. 
And we listened to the voice of the éarth 
that awakened in us the ancient cosmic 
law of th community (common weal) that 
admits of no exploitation and no exploited, 
that raises the ideal of mutual aid over 
all lesser selfish and‘artificial views. The 
seeking led us back to the point, when 
human society began to diregard the law of 

the earth, by dividing up the earth into per- 
sonal property, which had formerly belonged 
to the community. The citizen of the great 
towns has no longer the balm of the earth 
in his blood, because the asphalt streets and 
sooty factories separate him from it. Every- 
thing that he does is against the meaning 
of the earth. And now nature is taking her 
terrible revenge on him. No mechanical 
compromise of benevolent state-personages, 
nor the most cunningly devised programme 
of foodstuffs can hold back the onward 
stride of famine. Conference after conference 
is being held, they barter for the stabili- 
zation of the Mark, fall on their knees before 
the golden calf, and worship the image of 
the dollar, and stamp world-economy which 
is founded in nature into world-madness. 
“No world-statistics and no world-republic 
can save us, alone a new birth in the spirit 
of the community can help us’’ (Gustav 
Landauer). This is where we must recom- 
mence, if suffering mankind are ever to be 
restored to health. “Everyone for himself” 
must be substitiuted by the words of the 
man whose earthly existence ended in Gol- 
gatha, — “Love thy neighbour as thyself”. 


It was on this footing, that communities 
of men arose amongst the german youth 
movement inspired by the ancient commu- 
nistic principle. They did away with money, 
and substituted in its place, the most ideal 
of all worths, — their work, which is offered 
for the common good, on the norm that 
everyone works as much as he is able. For 
us poverty is religion, for that which our 
mighty opponent is able to obtain by the mere 
dividents of his workless income and capital, 
we can only attain by renouncing all manner 
of possible things. We all offered our 
possessions, — one his printing-press, another 
his savings, a third his house and a forth 
his land, whilst the fifth possessed nothing 
at all, — and so on. From the common 
purse, each of us only takes as much as he 
actually needs for living. We employ the 
surplus-money for the purchase of land, 
stock, fruit-trees, implements, and machines, 
as well as food for poor underfed children 
during their holidays in the country. We erect 
orphanages for the children of the fallen 
revolutionists, and provide work, and bread 
and lodging for apprentices who wish to 
learn a handiwork. We cultivate waste-land, 
and test new methods of nutrition which 
may mean important domestic economy,and 
experiment in the results of work (the the- 
rapy of occupation) and in the fairest and most 
convenient method of exchange possible. 
We are interested in.the reform of educa- 
tion and advocate a change in the penal 
Jaws. We preach the real free self-detir- 
mination of women and the possibility for 
them, to attain the same mental develop- 
ment as the men, and proclaim many other 
things on our banner. All these matters 
are subordinate to three things. 
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The secure basis for food and nourishment 
must be guaranteed, the beginning and end 
of every culture. The new ideal of connec- 
tion between head-work and hand-work as a 
unit, — and the influence of example in the 
struggle for freedom from capitalism. Com- 
munism begins at home! 

Hunger ts approaching ever nearer! We 
shall soon be called upon to enter on the 
heritage of the bankrupcy of the capitalistic 
‘mismangement. All revolutions failed ‘in 
their pauses for breath because no com- 
petent experts with specific knowledge were 
at hand. The old worn-out apparatus of offi- 
cialdom had to be set in motion, which kept 
to the old methods, and shamed and dis- 
appointed the expectations of the young. 
That must all become different with the 
younger generation, for who else is respon- 
sible? Youth has,as a movement oné thing 
above all others to do now with their whole 
power, —/o turn their knowledge into action, 
that all work in the service of the small and 
smallest things, may merge and become one 
with the great onward route of the organic 
world-revolution. Everyone in his place, 
there where there is the least waste of 
energy. 

This is the reason why we settle down 
again in the country and return to the work- 
shops, that we may prove ourselves as men 
of competent knowledge in the pause for 
breath of the coming Chaos. 


What does the Youth 
Movement mean to us 


young Proletarians? 
By 
HANS SCHLICHTING 
Hamburg 


In order to explain aright the meaning 
of the expression “Proletarian Youth move- 
ment”, a short comment is unavoidable. 
For, wherever we cast our eyes, we see 
transition, movement and dissolution. 

Manifold are the leagues and organizations, 
that with ever increasing energy, for the 
last 20 or 30 years have been endeavouring 
to enroll youth in their ranks. Every new 
movement strove to get hold of youth, to 
show them the path, which in their ‘opinion 
they ought-to take. 

These public efforts of all social institutions 
for the bemefit of the young, have taken 
on vast dimensions. The Socialistic parties 
in many towns were amongst the first to 
take up the cause of the youth of the wor 
_king-classes, to prevent their exploitation 
and to organze them into party-groups. Their 
free time was filled with efforts at edu- 
cation, agitating and social meetings, until 
deeply moving events proved the turning- 
point in their youthful existence. 

The life in common with troops of 40 to 
qo other young people became intolerable 
to their growing sense of personality. The 
prevailing method of mental organization 
became a torment to them. With innimical 
eyes they regarded the systematic efforts to 
instil into them mere party-feeling. They 
demanded selfmanagementand administration 
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in their leagues, and guilds, and gained them. 
The grown-up leaders fearing to lose their 
influence tried to get rid of the refractory 
members. The newly awakened conscious- 
ness of their own strength, however, inspired 
them with courage for conflicts, and at the 
moment of my writing the fight between the 
organized youth welfare work, and the youth 
movement is fiercer than ever. The cou- 
rageous desire for a clean life and honest 
convictions impelled us to combat the un- 
scrupulous methods of agitation employed 
by the bourgeois as wel as by the labour- 
press. The frivolity, light pleasures, and 
loose manner of life in the big cities forced 
the convictions upon us that we were con- 
demned to an empty hopeless existence. 
Mighty was then our spontaneous experience 
of beauty in face of the bored satiety of 
the towns. We recognized that a youthful 
life was our one means of salvation. Deeply 
we felt the pure joy of playng games and 
wandering in the open air. The fashion for 
individual clothes set in. Folk-dances, folks- 
songs and the free spirit of comradeship 
between the sexes became a necessity to 
us. We abodished all alchohol and smo- 
king from our gatherings relentlessly. We 
formed free social-guilds of boys and girls 
as a reaction to the great mixed entertain- 
ments. We proclaimed the rights of youth 
to independent thought. We recognized 
that the youth movement emanates alone from 
spiritual needs. We experienced the privi- 
lege and irretrievable worth of personal 
development. In spite of- our solidarity 
with our party we laid stress on our own 
individuality. The -older leaders never 
imagined to what degree they had disgusted 
us with their political activity. 

Although the great labour-meetings of 
our older members often presented scenes 
of inconceivable brutality and lack of 
refinement, and although their supposed 
efforts for the common weal were mostly 
inspired by egoistical motives, we recognized 
that the struggles of the labour classes for 
the socialization of private production is the 
real basis of socialism. We young prole- 
tarians felt the immense difficulty of seeking 
to awaken a belief in mankind, and in the 
community, in hearts grown hard and bitter 
in the struggle for existence. We young 
proletarians are at present the chief pro- 
moters of the proletarian idea of: the coi»: 
munity, and in view of the absolute shallow- 
ness of the labour-movement, it must be 
our duty to introduce a new spirit into it. 
Emancipation from the party would be the 
premise necessary for the fulfillment of this 
high task. The youth movement, -as con- 
ceived by the bourgois-classes is the ex- 
pression of an individual abstract manner 
of thought, sharply opposed to the spori- 
taneous -social impulse contained in the 
proletarian movement, 

The specific character of our proletarian 
youth movement is explained in our support of 
the class-combats of the labour-party, our 


faith in the higher development of man, 


and our refusal to accept the intellectual 
conception of history, of the bourgois. In 
the midst of a capitalistic system of econo- 
mics, it was our youthful pioneers in their 
class-struggles who: formed the first stage 
towards a new form of socialized economy. 
Our mental attitude towards our time, leaves 
us no alternative in the construction of an 


existence possible to the young work-man, 
than to assist in the ’estruction of the capi- 
talistic spirit. as hostile to the personal and 
economic world. For it is youth who as 
the chief factor of a social development 
first conceive in all its dimensions the 
mental transformation of society. The pro- 
letarian youth are conscious of their strength 
as the new generation, and it is only when 
the will for co-operation becomes absorbed 
in vague contemplations of transcendental 
ideals, that we find ourselves following 
the tracks of the bourgeois. In the idea of 
the new schools we are united, as it pro- 
pogates the co-ordinating forces of the 
community. The bourgeois Youth Movement 
has a parallel development with ours and 
contains many features in common with the 
proletarian, 

The flight from the towns and the ama- 
teur efforts at settlement are regarded by 
us as political desertion. 

We believe that at no distant date, the 
blatant distress of our times will lead to 
united action in our ranks, not only in eco- 
nomic and political combats, but in educa- 
tional and cultural questions. likewise. 


Our Fight Against the Old 
Schools 


for the New Ones! 
By 
MAX KUCKEI 
Holstein 


It is very difficult within the limits of the 
short space at my command to offer any 
really clear picture of the struggle going on 
between youth and the schools. I prefer to 
point out for the benefit of our young com- 
rades in foreign countries, the vital reasons, 
that drove us to fight, and the most impor- 
tant phases of our struggle? 

The old schools were there to prepare 
the children for life. In what way did they 
do this? With much, much learning that the 
teachers stuffed into the dreaming hearts 
of the children, and which lay like mildew 
on their tender'souls, concealing the natural 
simplicity of the child that is so near to 
God, with a deep crust of knowledge. But, 
now and again, the subterranean fire burst 
through the dull layer of the crust, — then 
the experienced teacher punished the 
“naughty children”, — and slowly they be- 
came the images of their elders. 

But the teacher influenced them surely 
by his example? Yes, the teacher was in 
possessed of a double moral, a private and 
a’ professional. one, for home and school 
use. For the teachers, the children .were, — 
and are still, — uncultivated beings that 
have to be cultivated into the likeness of 
grown-up persons. The growing human 
plants are therefore lopped and clipped with 
knife and scissors, until they can take their 
place in the stiff symmetrical avenue of 
their elders. The Curriculum, and. mere 
learning were the chief objects and aims 
of the pedagog. But who gave life and 
meaning to the methods employed? This 
remained unachieved. 

This striving for knowledge absurbed all 


‘the warm life in our hearts, we became 
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submissively dependent on the unessential 
things of the hour, on the fashion. Our own 
strength was inadequate for new creation, 
so we imitated, architecture, folk-dances or 
folk-songs. And in what way did this school 
of life recognize the rights of youth? By 
never taking youth seriously, for it had lost 
all real connection with life, it had become 
but the reflection, the grimace of a dying 
civilization. 

About 20 years ago, the reaction towards 
school and family arose in the, form of the 
“Wandervogei” who shouted out his chal- 
lenge to the world, — “Your bringing-up 
destroys our youth. We refuse the thou- 
sand limitations that make good bourgeois, 
of youth, we only wart to be young”! That 
sounded bitter to the old, for they “had al- 
ready come to be what they called, on good 
terms with life”. They could not understand 
that their forms of lite seemed so non- 
essential to us, their work insincere, their 
bringing-up brutal, they laughed at us or 
punished us with a hard hand, — for all 
the coercive authority of a state, founded on 
a policy of might and a hypocritical church, 
were at their command. And hostility, even 
hatred arose within us. 

Some inner inspiration drove us out into 
the woods, away from the lies of the town 
into the heart of nature, back to God. Com- 
radeship, and bands of friendship arose 
from the elevating feeling of common fellow- 
ship. We hurled our flamming protests at 
the narrow-minded pedants amongst our 
teachers, and showed ourselves as faithful 
followers to the few really youthful amongst 
them, School-councils, and school-com- 
munities were formed, and the shrill 
piercing voice of these revolutionary pupils 
found expression in the newspaper “Der 
Anfang”. Gustav Wyneken entered our 
ranks and declared in the face of the dull 
bourgeois. — Youth have their own inesti- 
mable worth, — their own beauty which 
gives them the right to their own life, and 
the possibility to develop in their own 
nature.” But, by accepting as our own the 
expressions of will of the older generation in 
programmes, debates and protests, and even 
only by feeling them as youthful, we became 
more and more entangled in the meshes of 
a civilization, which we had meant to oppose. 
Only very slowly did it dawn on the leaders, 
— what we must fight for is not only for a 
reform of an absolute institution for impar- 
ting knowledge, but we must strive for a 
new spirit, the vanquishment of right by 
love, of authority by an inner freedom, con- 
straint by a cosmic restraint. And then a 
new school cannot be accomplished in one 
day, but must grow and develop slowly 
with the new man. All school struggles 
must in reality be withim ourselves. This 
was the ‘hour of Damascus’ for the school- 
movement. 

A school reform organized by the old 
school, is trying to change the old school 
with the help of orders and regulations, 
that have nothing to do with youth and the 
inner school-movement. We refuse all patch- 
work and will first demolish the old institution 
entirely with in ourselves. 


School-movement has nothing. to do with 
the school management, with lesson plans 
or. matter for learning, — it means the 
human man in the teacher who esteems 
youth on his own footing. The mere teacher 


trained as a pedagog, to personality, — the 
display of personal strength in place of the 
display of foreign power. 

This inner development of the school 
struggle means the erection of a new school 
in the spirit of youth, and has already been ac- 
complished in the new creations of Wyneken, 
Klatt, Vogler, Wilker and Bermfeld. In these 
germ-cells of a new pedagogic growth, there 
is nothing more of the gloomy spirit of the 
prussian drill-order, here the teacher is 
comrade and friend; neither curriculum nor 
method dominate, but true life in all its 
fullness. 


Complementary Comment 
By 
PAUL OESTREICH 


Paul Oestreich the well-known school-reformer 
in Germany, has sent us a few words of com- 
ment on the preceding article, he writes: 


I am to offer a short comment on the last 
utterance of the preceding article —I think 
that the anti-polaric attitude displayed by 
Kuckei to all mere reform of institutions and 
school curriculum, necessary and tolerable 
in this sense, — but owly in this sense. It 
may otherwise prove mischievous, as likely 
to breed world-fugtives, hermits and brooding 
theorists, when we need energetic men of 
action. ’ 

“All school struggles must be carried out 
in ourselves”, which means in reality ego- 
centricity in its purest form. “World, go on 
revolving. When I have revolutionized 
myself, then you'll be revolutionized too.” 
And, in the mrantime, millions and hundreds- 
of-millions of the “masses” are hungering 
and thirsting mentally, and youth is being 
“civilized” in crowds, because the old in- 
stitutions are’ compelled to applaud the 
process. All honour to the “germ-cells”, 
but, until now every single “germ-cell” was 
smothered in a slush of civilization. “Youth” 
and “school movement’ have very much 
indeed to do with politics, with the right 
kind of politics! The world would other- 
wise remain a desert, with an oasis here 
and there, for those able to find them! 
“Youth” remains exploited, — school move- 
ment remains the dislocating will of the 
single individual, who wish to compel the 
world, (the schools likewise) back to healthy 
location. As the swimmer needs water, so 
school-reform needs movement, and not only 
the mere self-reformer! In the thick of the 
fight, — at high pressure. between the poles 
of bustling active societies and guilds and 
retrospective conversion and outward self- 
discipline, — there is our place. Education 
towards an ideal pedagog is only possible 
in a freer form of social life —. That must 
be fought for and conquered, within and 
without of ourselves. This is the meaning 
of our struggle against lesson-plans, curri- 
culums andschool regulations. Inward feeling 
alone means either bankruptcy in life, or 
weak nerves, if it is not the polaric idea of 
conscience. We decided school-reformers 
shall continue fighting, — in all imperfection 
perhaps, — but we shall fight! 


The Youth Movement and 
the Folk High-Schools 


By WILHELM FLITNER 
Leiter der Volkshochschule Jena 


First of all a few words on the youth 
movement. It is above all a movement of 
pedagogic moment, aiming for an ideal of 
personal culture and self-education for the 
youth of our day. Their ideal man must 
be one instinct with the primal forces mo- 
ving mankind. He must possess the single 
mindedness of a soul self-poised, in har- 
mony with the earth, with his work and 
his body, but possessed of the mystery in- 
herent in our metaphysical existence. A man, 
simple and strong in action, calm and 
composed, reticent of speech and impartial 
in judgement, but capable of joy in all things 
created, obeying the rythmic laws which our 
bodies. are subject to in nature. A man who 
is of the followship of those who are in 
touch with the spiritual life, be they scho- 
lars, peasants or proletarians. 

And now a few words on the Folk high- 
schools. A limited number of School-homes 
have been recently founded in Germany, for 
the purpose of housing some 20 young men, 
mostly artisans and factory-hands, who live 
in them for four months together with their 
teachers. At the beginning of the course a 
select number of questions are propounded 
to the teacher. They wish to hear perhaps 
something about Karl Marx, Hegel, Kant, 
Goethe or Nietzsche, or to understand more 
clearly the connection of ‘world - econo- 
mics, the historical course of events, and 
the problems of philosophy. They employ 
those four holiday months in daily meetings. 
for discussion with their teachers, or in rea- 
ding books and conversing with them. In 
numerous towns at present there exist the 
same kind of co-operative communities with 
evening discussions in the Folk High-schools, 
where the same subjects are treated so 
thoroughly, that they are often continued 
for a year or more with the same teachers. 
In this way high-schools are being founded 
all over the land. After a days’ hard-work, 
men of 18 to 30 years old, sit together trying 
to overcome their fatigue in order better to 
master some of the world-problems of State, 
Economy, and Society, or to understand the 
actions of mankind and so penetrate into 
the spiritual meaning of things which other- 
wise woald be so difficult to believe in, for 
men always at work in offices and work- 
shops, attending machines or shut up in 
their narrow close tenement rooms. But 
this work is so difficult in Germany that it 
is a wonder if it succeeds. The Germans 
are so different to one-another in their ha- 
bits and customs and whole view of life. 
Quitte different worlds are represented by 
the Catholic and the Protestant, the Marxist 
and the Academican, the Citizen and the 
rustic. The Folk high-schools are meant 
to help them all, to arouse and quicken the 
spiritual qualities within them. Every man 
is taken seriously according to his indivi- 
dual experience and attitude towards life 
The school only wishes to promote the 
mental independence of the scholar, and 
does not insist on any especial view of life. 
In this manner a co-operative form of tea- 
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ching has developed in the high-schools, which 
respects all personality, and yet aids ever- 
yone to approach truth and the spiritual on 
his own lines. 

But does not such an institution imply the 
grave error of only seeking to train the in- 
tellect? Is it possible to make the working- 
man acquainted with the things of the spirit, 
without seeking to develop his whole being, 
bodily as well as spiritually, in practice as 
well as in theory, in tact and behaviour 
as well as in thought? Here it is that the 
youth movment steps in to try and solve 
the problem. Our desire for growth, they 
say, above all of our proletarians does not 
aim at knowledge alone. The root of the 
sufferings of the man of an industrialized 
world, lies in the lack of form in their lives. 
They not only want to hear of Goethe or 
Hegel, to understand and comprehend, they 
want as well to see the spiritual influence 
pervading their every-day life. If the prole- 
tarians rebel against capitalism, it is not 
only from a desire to improve their own 
economic situation, but as we believe rather 
from the wish, to restore to work its full 
significance, which it is losing under the 
capitalistic system, and that they are strug- 
gling for a form of existence. that shall sa- 
tisfy the needs of the soul as well as those 
of the body. Therefore, the desire for 
knowledge of the proletarians, and the im- 
perative will for self-culture in the youth 
movement have sprung from the same source. 
The new youth desire a new humanity, the 
proletarians desire the renewal of society, 
of labour-organization and economics gene- 
rally. Both lines must eventually meet. 


In suchwise, the youth movement and 
the Folks high-school have become affi- 
liated in many places. It is productive for 
both. The Folks high-school has gained an 
ideal of culture which not only embraces 
the intellect but the reasons of our being 
as well. Likewise the high-schools have 
adopted some of the habits of youth, their 
wanderings in nature, their social gathe- 
rings, folksongs, folk-dances, games and 
rythmic gymnastics. It is moreover deman- 
ded of the men who take part in these, that 
their spiritual convictions be made evident 
in their everyday lives, that they bring up 
their children properly, spend their Sun- 
days decently, and introduce their ethics 
into their political creed, and show them- 
selves to be proof against bribery and cor- 
ruption. They are taught that all this must 
be the result of their personal convictions. 
But, the youth movement gains too by the 
union, for young people are generally wan- 
ting in knowledge of practical life, economy 
and matters of the state. They are inclined 
to deceive themselves of a manly conquest 
of the world by indulging in utopian dreams, 
They are inclined to linger too long in the 
uncertainty of youth. Itis at this crisis that the 
Folks high-school can help them by bringing 
them together with men from the univer- 
sities, with trades-unionists and with party- 
leaders in a sphere of objective culture, 
which organically advances them a step for- 
ward on the way from youth to -manhood. 
The youth movement, however, has an im- 
portant gift to offer the politicians in return, 
and that is the view of men who have 
already begun to put into practice a new 
sogial order of life. This is of great im- 
portance, for politicians are mostly only the 


technicians of politics. Their goal is mostly 
of a negative character, as they wish to 
form a new society by violence or mere 
theoretic calculations. In the youth move- 
ment however, they may recognize a new 
code of ethics already at work before their 
eyes. 


The German Youth And 


Politics 
By 
WERNER MAHRHOLZ 
Berlin-Steglite 


Above all things: the difference between 
the youth of to-day and the youth of pre- 
war times is, that the german youth of all 
ranks and callings are now passionately inte- 
rested in political matters. The ‘new poli- 
tical man” is one of the chief assumptions 
of the entire youth movement, with the 
exception of cetain sectarian off-shoots, The 
problem of leader and ‘horde’, of hero and 
adherents, is not only discussed but is really 
experienced and practically lived up to, by 
the youth movement. Questions bearing on 
the relations of community and society, of 
an organic state and an organisatory society 
are fraught with the utmost importance for 
them, the problems of property and the 
devision of property, of socialism and social 
justice, and finally the construction of a 
humane form of capitalistic labour-existence, 
have become weighty questions of conscience 
for the whole youth movement. For those 
who avoid the petty broils of the day, it is 
easy to observe how all questions touching 
on state and society, Economy and cultural 
politices are pondered on, and treated ina 
fundamentally and absolutely new manner, 
and how from their ranks new men are 
growing into politics, who in the course of 
the next twenty years will give an entirely 
new aspect to german politics. 

For the time-being, it may seem to for- 
eigners as if things in general had not much 
changed in Germany. That is because the 
same generation that made the war, and 
were forced t6 proclaim the revolution 
and democracy are still in power, whilst 
the youth of the trenches, are growing 
and maturing in experience and knowledge, 
in the midst of struggles for a new inward 
and outward form of existence. At no too 
distant date the older generation will retire 
and the secret Germany of youth will take 
their place, and show the world a new Ger- 
many, which, whatever their form of state 
may be, will be distinctly democratic and 
social, in\no case marxistic, but probably 
inspired by the religious pathos of huma- 
nistic christianity. 

In seeking to outline in a few words the 
political task which represents the youth of 
all parties, — we must lay stress on the unity 
existing in all camps as to the main goals, — 
may perhaps say as follows; the young 
generation clearly perceive that as Germany 
is situated in the midst of Europe, it must 
necessarily become the chief central state, 
and they must therefore not only consider 
their own national form of existence, but 
also seek to cultivate the international soli- 
darity of al peoples, with special reference 
to the cultural relations existing between 


Europe and America. For this clearance of 
the international, and nav.onal political atmo- 
sphere, the elementary conditions of chivalry 
in combat, a just and impartial will, a feeling 
for reality, and a keen eye for all new 
symptoms and developments in economic 
and cultural life, will be introduced by the 
new youth into the old form of politics. 
Very remarkable is the difference in the 
political bearing of the old generation and 
that of the new. On the one hand we re- 
cognize a certain apprehension, and a too 
compliant readiness for compromise, on the 
other profound reflection on fundamental 
problems, and an inclination to solve them 
in a certain way, combined with the 
resolution to consistently carry out all 
conclusions recognized as just. 


At the same time they will seek to bring 
the spirit of chivalrous impartiality into the 
combats of the new generation as well as 
into those with the older generation. They 
have suffered too much to be conceited or 
arrogant any more, they know so well that 
an opponent is like themselves a human 
being, whose good will must be taken for 
granted. 

On certain questions of political import, 
all youth from the socialists to the extreme 
right are united. They are as follows: the 
youth of Germany protest against the uni- 
versal stigmatiziation of all things ger- 
man, which is a*remnant of the war psy- 
chose, and they demand the re-habilitation of 
german honour. They are further agreed, 
that the apparant contradiction in nationalism 
and super-nationalism is only aseeming one, 
that on the contrary, love for one’s own 
folk and land is perfectly compatible with 
the recognition of the solidarity of mankind, 
and that the real meaning of all politics is 
the realization of the supernational ideals 
of justice, humanity and culture. They unite 
in condemning the Peace of Versailles, as 
not accomplishing these fundaméntal con- 
ditions, and maintain that the revision of the 
treaty, in the sense of a fair and just appli- 
cation of Wilson’s fourteen points, can alone 
restore order in the chaos of the world. 
They further agree that the cession of purely 
german districts as well as the interminable 
occupation of the Rhineland, a German terri- 
tory of extremely ancient date, is incom- 
patible with the spirit of folk-morality. Finally, 
they maintain that all efforts at a new poli- 
tical life depend on the solution of certain 
social questions, which will not so much pro- 
ceed from new laws and institutions, as from 
a reformation of the social conscience in all 
circles of the nation, as well as from a 
revival of the simple spirit of brotherhood, 
as preached by Dostojewski. 

It is impossible, in these few lines to 
enter more intimately into the subject. 
It must suffice to indicate the common will 
in politics of all german youth. We feel, a 
reformation of the german nation is taking 
place, developing in the stillness of the ruins 
caused by war, revolution and the treaty 
of Versailles, and we hope and believe, that 
some day, at no too distant date, the present 
aspect of Germany will change. That will 
be the hour, when having absorbed and 
assimilated the conflicts existing between 
Potsdam and Weimar, she will resume the 
mission from her classic times, and so help 
to evoke the new epoch in the world- 
history, at whose birth we are assisting now. 
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Our Experience of the War 


By KARL WILKER 


It may have happened to many as it did 
to me, I was wandering high up in the 
mountains of Norway, I lived in snow and 
ice, saw Rein-deer and sang lonely songs 
to myself in the Summernights. That war 
could ever come, I simply never imagined! 
It is true on Sunday morning in Christiania 
the newspaper-boys had been calling out “‘Be- 
ginning of the World War”! ButI had only 
smiled and fled into the mountains. I did 
not flee because I feared death. Oh, no! 
but because the noisy crowd only longing 
for sensation disgusted me. 

Then I travelled back, slowly groping my 
way through to my home. It was then that 
I first experienced everywhere in the land 
a different attitude to what we called war, 
without knowing what war meant. 

I arrived and found my friends disappeared, 
scattered here and there. Enthusiastic they 
were all, for did we not hear over and over 
again “Our fatherland is in danger”? We must 
fight God’s fight. Flags waved, the bands 
played, and in all the blind tumult ever and 
ever again, we heard the long-drawn whistle 
of the engines of the transport-trains that 


carried away the living strong men and 


brought them back agains wounded or dead. 
We were all swallowed up by them, one 
after the other — although in thousands of 
us, something rebelled at being thus devou- 
red. What did it help us? What did all our 
enthusiastic feeling of youth, our will to 
live, help us? They, the state — the Capi- 
talism of the earth demanded our bodies, — 
and our souls. 

They scourged us into enthusiasm for the 
war, made us rejoice and sing with the 
others. They drove our best and finest sin- 
ging into'death. And at home, they hung 
flags out of the windows, and jubilated at 
the singing ringing storm of death. — 

What we had created for ourselves in 
the last Io years, what had been known and 
perhaps feared as the ‘Youth movement” — 
was all forgotten, crumbled away, trampled 
out of existence. It had been — and now 
instead of it was something much more 
monstrous! — 

There is no possibility of ever being able 
to describe this war experience in words, 
There is no possibility of ever painting or 
singing it, in spite of all efforts to do so. 
In a few matter-of-fact words, we can say 
this: — After a few weeks the disillusion 
was there; the anxious question came, what 
is the good of it all? There came the still 
more dreadfull certainly — the men over 
there whom we call our enemies, over there 
they are human beings like all of us. -They 
are brothers and sons, husbands and lovers — 
men knowing nothing of the reason of all 
this murder — why the sky must be lit up 
by the flames of burning houses, or the 
earth be torn and mangled! 

And our questions grew more and more an- 
xious. How does all this fit in with what they 
taught us in our youth? How is it compa- 
tible with what they call religion? or what 
has this to do with Christ? And there were 
no answers to our questions, — at least none 
worthy of accepting. It is true, in the field- 
services, they told us that Christ too had 


preached the use of the sword, that we 
were only doing our duty as Christians — 
that God was with us (with whom was He 
not?) that certain victory was ours! 

And, you will ask, — Yes, but if that was 
the case, why did you not all rise like one 
man and raise hell, — lay down your wea- 
pons and declare you would make war no 
longer? 

Nothing of all that happened. We must 
and will be honest. And we must and will 
frankly confess, that conscientious objectors 
in the real sense of the world hardly exi- 
sted with us. We had been drilled all too 
long. Playing at soldiers too had been our 
favorite game as children, as school-boys 
even more so! 

Well, and we thought a soldier’s life was 
a fine thing! And then another thing, what 
did we know of-you over there of the out- 
side world at all, what we did know was, 
that all the world was against us! The more 
thoughtful of us said “More and more of 
them will come, and we shall be crushed”! 
Then those others came again, and we heard 
again the hiss and rush of the fliers over our 
heads, the snarl and growl of the grenades, 
saw the weird nightly fireworks, until we 
only felt, the whole earth was a bedlam. 

And what were we? were we different to 
the rest? A few months still — and we 
should be home again perhaps, would con- 
tinue our interrupted work, would live again, 
if — if we were not moulding in some corner 
of this mangled blood-stained earth, for the 
fame of the fatherland. 

But, month after month passed by. We 
grew more and more thoughtful. Here and 
there, a low voice murmured, ‘‘deceived”! — 
but we dared not say it out loud —. We dared 
not say “we are sick of the whole fraud” 
sick unto death. We were soldiers, — which 
meant we were the unfreeest men on earth. 

I know, — there were others — as there 
are others still to-day. Those whom we 
are always combatting, who look upon war 
as a sport, who regard man as matter, who 
talk about the souls without knowing that 
it is no more an egocentrical possession, 
but is one with all mankind. 

It bored into us and left us no rest- — it 
tormented us. It killed us, slowly but more 
and more surely. ‘Why go on living if 
everything is in vain?” If what we drea- 
med and hoped for in our gladdest hours, 
does not exist — brotherhood? 


And then came the catastrophe, came as 
a surprise for some, for others long known 
and prepared for. Revolution! 

It was to be release — befreeal — brother- 
hood! No more murder, no more war, no 
more an enemy to anyone! For a moment 
the tired brain thrilled to the thought. — Then 


it hat not been all in vain. It hat really been: 
in the cause of humanity and fraternity? It 


was really a great sacrificial festival from 
which new life should again spring forth? 

For one moment it seemed so! 

But friends, you have hardly known war 
in all its horror, and know nothing of revo- 
lution! — this was the bitterest disappoint- 
ment of all! We recognized that we were 
not capable of revolution — war was relie- 
ved by revolution, — and revolution was 
nothing more than war in our own land. 

With all the repulsive brutality, the cruel- 
ties — in short, with everything that had 
been explained as the war-psychose, and 


now must be explained as revolution-psy- 
chose. 

Can you understand something of the dull 
despair that came over us? Can you under- 
stand that for a long time, we simply did 
not know how to go-on living any longer? 

Slowly, very slowly we came back to 
consciousness! And one thing was certain. 
We must determine after the experience of 
this war to become different men. We must 
declare our refusal never to enter again 
war and revolution, as mere outward 
events in the book of our lives. We must 
change our lives entirely, must be filled 
with the force of love, which is the pri- 
mordial force in which all life is concen- 
trated. 

It was the lack of love in us, — of love 
in the fullest sense of the word that kept 
us from recognizing our brotherhood, our 
union, our community on earth. — That 
made us enemies, that made us kill one- 
another, destroy land and culture, under the 
power of a frenzy worse than that of your 
most frenzied every-day life. 

That we can love if we only want to, — 
that the earth may be ours by the power 
of this love, this and this only is for us, 
who call ourselves the ‘eternal youth’ the 
real experience of the war! 

A recognition which is part of the pro- 
foundest wisdom of life. Which must 
remain our costliest possession! 


Why we Wander 
By 


ERNA BEHNE 
Hamburg 


Our movement began with wandering. Here 
and there on Sundays, in bands of twos and 
threes we began wandering out of the big 
cities. In Berlin the ‘“Wandervogel” (bird of 
passage), in Hamburg the band ‘of “German 
Wanderers”. A -longing overcame us to 
escape from the close schoolrooms out into 
the open air. From the Universities, on 
Sundays and in the holidays, the Students 
— boys and girls — wandered out together. 
These were the “Freischaren” or free-com- 
panies. Young people strangers before, 
wandered into friendship. All life is con- 
tained in such a day of wandering. The 
vigorous morning, the hot mid-day and the 
peaceful evening. In r9r3 the celebration 
of festival of the Centenary, all the bands 
from every corner of Germany set out to 
ascend the Hohen Meissner, a high hill near 
Cassel. In the midst of the early morning 
we met, small parties at a turn of the steep 
paths, we increased in number until arri- 
ved at the high plateau on the top of the 
hill, we recognized with amazement that we 
were an immense number of young people 
all filled with the same ideas. Very soon 
the camp-fires were burning, a festal cere- 
mony of youth began, so grandly simple 


-—and fresh that we who assisted at it can 


never forget it. Before long, another great 
stream of wandering youth came to join 
our bands, it was the proletarian. Youth 
who with difficulty had escaped from their 
gloomy close rooms, to enjoy at least one 
Sunday full of light. What was it that drove 


-us at that time out of the smoky rooms? 


Something came over us that was stronger 
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than everyday custom, we could not breathe 
within the high walls, the schoolrooms 
seemed like prisons, some unknown force 
impelled us to seek for real living life in 
nature. The shoes that pinched our feet 
were thrown into a corner, the dresses that 
were to tight fell away from us. We went 
in Sandals, bare-headed and in loose clothes 
that gave us a triumphant bodily feeling of 
being one with the air and sun, and that 
strengthened and tanned our bodies. We 
wandered in storm and sunshine, and in 
nights filled with stars. We strove for a 
life, full and complete as the bud strives for 
the fruit, and they who did not share our 
feelings were not of our kind. There was 
a special step in walking by which we knew 
them — the wandering step. That is not 
technique nor sport, it is rhythm that over- 
comes all fatigue, the rhythm natural to the 
youthful body. They are a chosen few, the 
youth who walk with this peculiar step. 
Physically they are wiry with sinewy musch- 
les, and tanned-skin. The youth who could 
not climb mountains ond rush along on 
snow-shoes in the North, sleep in tents in 
the plains of the south, or sail along the 
sea-coasts was not of our kind. The wanderer 
must be equal to every occasion, must be 
independant of money, and prepared for 
privations and hardships. The war that 
could wipe out but not wear out our best, 
has shown this clearly. 

But our wandering had a deeper meaning. 
There was need in it, and longing for some- 
thing that the schools and high-schools could 
not give us, that remained unsatisfied in 
the city and was killed by the factories. To 
see and learn for ourselves, Sea and moun- 
tains, towns and streams, Country and people. 
What was the good of a Germany on the 
map to us? What we call “home-country” 
we have wandered into our possession. We 
were at home with country-folk and town 
folk, with fisher-men and Artisans, we 
listened and learned their songs, and in the 
villages on Sundays, when we began dancing 
our folk-dances, all the boys and girls came 
and joined in. They knew our Country- 
homes, and loved to come and join in our 
folk-games, out in the open air. But, more 
than this, we saw the misery of the towns, 
the needs of every class of people, the half- 
measured feebleness of our schools and 
churches, the injustice of our distribution 
of land, with wide open observing eyes. 
There were some amongst us with whom 
the hunger for land and people was so 
great, that for six months or even for a 
whole year, they wandered as hand-workers 
through all Germany and even beyond her 
frontiers. When these men finally settled 
down they became excellent farmers and 
hand-workers, what they undertook was 
done with might and main. 


In the meantime, wandering has become 


popular. The stream of holiday-makers that 


overflows the surroundings of a big town 
on Sunday is indescribable. A motley Com- 
pany, dissipated and philistrian, and not of 
our kind. It is of course not our goal to 
wander in hordes all our life getting over 
as many kilometers as possible, clothed in 
short breeches, knapsack and saucepan on 
our shoulders, singing songs to the guitarre 
and sleeping at night in hay-lofts. Appea- 
rences are not everything. It was quite an 
unconscious feeling that drove us at that 


time. To day we know “wandering” is a 
part of our being, and wandering only 
means innermost sincerity, when it is the 
outward expression of the man and the 
moving-force within him. Wander with me 
and I will tell you what you are! All that 
has’ congealed in us to a confused obstinacy, 
disentangles and becomes clear to the mea- 
sured step of the wanderer. Amongst the 
many wanderers of our day, there is many 
a lonely wayfarer seeking for comprehension 
and the discrimination of what is great, and 
deep, and strong in our wild restless times. 
Or groups of two or three, or even four 
wander together, not speaking much but 
bound by the ties of a comradeship of men 
who have wandered together. 


The Religious Moment 
in the German Youth 


Movement 
By 
WALTER PAHL 
Leipzig 


The world was christian in which we grew 
up. We became sceptical, suspicious, believed 
ourselves deceived. For in the churches 
we saw the rich and surfeited crammed into 
the same narrow pews as the poor with 
their piteous prayers. We saw how they 
preached God's love to mothers pining away 
under the burden of their lives in dark 
cellars, whilst their children stood begging 
against cold walls. We saw how they 
erected the pure image of Christ in every 
church and house — whilst in every prole- 
tarian tenement, crucified, naked suffers were 
waiting for willing hearts to aid them in 
their misery. We saw men crushed and 
tormented, imploring love of their brothers, 
— and the priests preaching in the churches, 
“Take up thy Yoke”, — and all the Gods 
remained silent arid impassive. Where altars 
of love should have glowed, the smoke of 
the funeral-pile rose into the air. Where 
the palms of peace should have spread their 
branches, the inquisition was proclaimed. 

In the schools we sat still and suffered 
the shameless probing of our souls, which 
were pure and conceived of God. Our 
mothers taught us prayers which we did 


not understand, we only babbled them 
mechanically. 
Then came the war, — and the silent 


torment of our youth became the loud cry 
for redemption. The God of the churches 
blessed the fights of millions of brothers. 
Fierce tearing wolves wore the signs of 
love over their sheep-skins. In the name 
of God they tore our hearts out of our 
bodies and threw them into a sea of blood. 

Our souls trembled and we asked: “Where 
are the christians to whom love is the in- 
spiration and crown of their life?” The 
sight of the battlefields pierced our hearts 
as with seven sword thrusts. Then, at last, 
the cry that had been waiting so long for 
outbreak, tore a gap in the blue celestial 
submissiveness, “God is dead’’. 

A cry, accusation and longing in one! 

We became the enemies of the church. 
Fled from the cold meeting-houses, away 
into our loneliness, to seek for the new 
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kingdom, and the God of our youth, — to be- 
come the corner-stones of the temple of 
temples, that an inner voice was calling us 
to build. 

All at once we were relieved of our heavy 
burden, naked and free, we stood before 
the sun waiting for the blessing of the new 
God, 

It was from our bodies that the springs, 
and flowers and stars sprang forth. 

We destroyed the false Gods within us, 
denied doctrine and dogma. Our blood 
throbbed and pulsated with yearning. We 
recognized no more the imperative com- 
mand of duty, because lhe law of our 
pulsating blood became manifest to us. 

This new God was a gift to us, — the 
body! We felt the order of the stars again 
renewed in our bodies, which were beautiful. 


We looked back at the world from which 
we came, and suddenly recognized its 
weakness, the crime of its religion. 

The human-body is lost to our age. The 
individual has no connection with his body. 
It has disappeared altogether from our times, 
from everything created and enjoyed of man. 
It is lost to our culture, to our religion. The 
thoughts of our time are strange td the 
body, and our belief in God apart from the 
body. We learned to know and love the 
greeks, because they had been able to dis- 
cover and detatch the creative forces spe- 
cific to the body for their work. Platos 
dialogues were a manifestation to us. 

The religion of christianity had rent the 
bands existing between body and soul, life 
and religion, house and church, earth and 
heaven. This separation of body and soul 
was an error and sin. It caused our bodies 
to become mere machines and our souls 
wan and weak. 

The certainty dawned on us, — we too 
the youth of Europe are doomed to death 
if we profess a faith without the living 
body, if we serve God without the severe 
beauty of our blood. We must regain the 
body through our yearning, we must, recon- 
struct matter if we wish to find God. And 
we knew — we are christians no longer! 
Soul and body, heaven and hell must again 
become united in our breast. We wish for 
man, the entirely, — and not a part of him. 
And so we released the body, — and danced 
the dance of the earth and stars within us, 
to regain once more the great harmony, and 
restore holiness into our lives. 

The struggle towards this release marks 
the stage in which the german youth is at 
present. But we know we are on the right 
road to the goal of the new religion. A lonely 
star goes with us, and we see the torch is 
burning to light us beyond the path of 
priests and churches! 

Our bodies are prepared for the dance 
round the new altars, our eyes are open to 
see the new wonder of the stars! 

It is undoubtedly in this profoundly reli- 
gious sub-experience alone, that many symp- 
toms in the german youth movement can 
be explained. 

The fact that dancing offers the deepest 
religious emotion to a great part of our 
german youth, can. only be understood 
through the medium newly discovered, the 
body. And it is not only by chance, that 
the dance, this festival of the body, has 
become such a profound matter of import- 
ance to our german youth In dancing, the 
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play of the body is most visible, we see 
beauty, swing and pulsating blood, move- 
ment and life! 

But at the same time it indicates the road 
we must continue on, the road which shall 
give us religion of self-forgetfulness in others. 


How often have we not felt whilst dan- 
cing, how the whole world arround us, 
disappeared and we felt ourselves borne 
up to the starry firmament on the great 
swinging waves of cosmos. 

The first profession of our néw religious 
creed is, “I believe in the creative God 
within me, in the new body.” 

The second will be: “I believe in God, 
who is the love for all mankind!” 

We know well, that the essence of every 
religion means the spirit of self-abnegation 
for others, the sacrificial-fire to all cosmos. 
But to day we know too, that he who does 
not know his body, can never find release 
from himself ‘in others’. He who does not 
recognize the body can never find GOD. 
From our bodies alone evoles the law of love. 
We can never become relentless pacifists 
and ideal communists, if we cannot proclaim 
love and the spirit of fellowship. 

It seems as if the pacifists and communi- 
stic youth had forestalled us in many ways, 
whilst we are only slowly plodding our way 
towards them. 

We cannot love all men, because we must 
first regain the love of our own ‘ego’, of our 
body. And the spirit of fellowship only 
emanates from the body, fellowship cannot 
be forced. To-day the living forces move 
but seldom full and strong, towards fellow- 
ship. And when a fellowship is formed 
in these times without due recognition of 
the body, it will always only mean a part 
of the whole, but we plan the whole temple 
as our community. 

We cannot know, what is yet to come, 
but we shall no more abandon the recognition 
of our bodies! 

The struggle for new schools proceeds 
from our re-discovery of the body. The 
times are shameless, and the school-masters 
are likewise shameless who unmercifully 
rend young lives instead of devoting them- 
selves, still and unobtrusively to their work 
for growing youth, and respecting in silence 
the sacredness of every other life. Reve- 
rence for the growth of all life is wanting 
in all our schools, — because the feeling 
of body is obscured and lost. We shall 
regain the purity of love by our acceptance 
of the body. It is only,an age absolutely 
divested of every perception of the body, 
that could celebrate the triumph of the lowest 
form of sexual instincts. Umnclean desires 
soiled the sacredness of all personal. life. 
Nietzsche’s teachings were appeal and com- 
mand to the german youth. He was the 
first to accuse and condemn the despisers 
of the body. He it was who chanted the 
great hymn of earth and life, of ‘ego’ and 
the body. He was, and is the prophet of 
the german youth movement, he served God 
in the body, with a pure creative life. 

Stefan George proclaimed the sending 
of the youth of the Occident to announce 
the spirit of eternity in the beauteous 
severity of the body, the all-redeeming: 
For, “faith is the power of blood, and the 
power of the life beautiful!” We will bear 
witness to the living GOD, We will live, 
only live! 


All that is done by the best of the german 
youth movement is inspired by this new 
knowledge of the creative force of the body. 
Their God is of their body to-day. 

It is certain that no new religious system 
like that of christianity can result from our 
new faith, -- but our aim is not to create 
systems. We do not wish for any religion 
outside of our real life. Every work and 
every festivs celebration must be performed 
in a religious spirit. We no longer acknow- 
ledge a gulf existing between profane and 
holy spheres, we only desire the whole and 
complete life! Heaven and hell exist in our 
own breasts. Thus, has Walt Whitman 
become seer and hero for us. He sang the 
song of self, and the song of comradeship, 
he already proved in his own life the unity 
which we are striving for! We greet the 
land of Walt Whitman! 


Body-culture and 


Dancing 
By 
MAX TEPP 
Wendehof 


We often hear people talk of the culture 
of a man or of a nation, and yet nobody 
quite knows by what standard their culture 
may be measured. Someone once said, you 
could judge the culture of a nation by the 
amount of soap they used, or the number 
of schools they could show us, or the 
number of analphabets in their midst. But 
this kind of standard is contestable. For 
instance, if a man gets up and proves that 
a school, as such, is merely a medium of 
corruption and offers at best a kind of lay- 
method of school-mastering, the standard 
can no more stand good. 

Culture means, | believe, the participation 
of a people or an individual in spiritual 
mentality, in the development of the uni- 
verse. A great number of people are 
tempted to identify spiritual mentality with 
books, as for example a man who writes 
books is supposed to possess more culture 
than a peasant who is perhaps unable to 
read, much less to write. And yet, it may 
happen that such a peasant is possessed of 
such deep natural wisdom, that he shames 
the writer of books with his ostentatious 
learning, into humble silence. 

It has likewise been observed that words, 
books and even language can lie, that they 
are not compatible with the people who 
speak or write them. It is man in his totality 
who forwards culture not only by his speech, 
or his soap, but in his body as a whole 
with all his impressions and expressions. 

Bodily culture, therefore does not.mean the 
development of some single muscles, but 
the individual attitude of the entire human 
being. Only when the whole man changes 
or remoulds himself, can his body likewise 
be the bearer of another culture, he must 
bear it alone and be proud to do so, or be 
ashamed of it. Playing at foot-ball for the 


public good will not help pushing profiteers, 


neither will it help the college-girl if she 
plays tennis and goes in for calisthenics 
if she remain at bottom a foolish empty- 
headed personage. Calisthenics can only 
help her bodily, if they help to change her 


spiritually. Therefore, the introduction of 
first-rate methods of gymnastics mean but 
little for the training of the body —if we do 
not regard them as. the bearer of culture. 

“To live means to be in the body”, said 
Gustav Wyneken in his speech for defence 
in one of the most earnest and deeply felt 
moments of his life, and with these words 
pointed to the level, on which alone the 
training of the body, that is to say the training 
towards culture is possible. 

This view of the fundamental notions of 
body-culture implies two consequences for 
youth, either to accept things as they are 
in all humility, or to grow and rise proudly 
and consciously. 

Dancing is the intensified expression of the 
body, the ecstacy of culture — thus the 
ecstacy of humble sacrifice, or the ecstacy 
of high leadership. 


The New Birth of Art in 
Handicraft 


By HEINRICH VOGLER 
Warpswede 


Atatime, when need and distress threaten 
to obliterate all human feeling, when money 
and luxury, the greed of gold and lust of 
profit have torn society into castes and 
classes leading to insane wars, when the 
meaning of ‘folk’ has been violated and 
forgotten in the struggle of all against all, 
then we may know, the time of spiritual 
knowledge is at hand. The kingdom of 
God. Need brings those who suffer most, 
the mechanical workers and the mental 
workers nearer together. From this brother- 
hood proceeds the transformation — the 
new life — supported and advanced by a 
youth struggling for the future. 

We acknowledge that war, this advanced 
form of decomposition in humanity, is only 
the expression and parable of a. desperate 
and absolutely sterile social order, the order 
of gold. It was such tragic acknowledgement 
as this that prepared the soil for the deve- 
lopment of all great epochs of culture. 
Over and over again, in the history of man- 
kind we can recognize this great symbol of 
birth — growth — and decay. In this way 
the gothic Cathedrals were created by the 
spirit existing in the fraternities of the crafts- 
men in the gothic age. The purest emblem 
of love, the manifestation of the law they 
aspired heavenwards at a time when the 
crusaders, knights, high prelates and mer- 
chants, in their blind thirst for power, had 
vainly sought to spread the kingdom of love 
by fire and sword in the Orient. We see 
ourselves again now confronted by the same 
problems, the vanquishing of the unspiritual 
in life. The logical course of historical events 
force us to admit the real existence of all 
Cosmos — love, — the fulfilment of the 
law — “God”! In these the chief epochs 
of human culture were manifested, and their 
forms and parables still exist all over the 
earth, as manifestations of the law, — “Art”. 
It is probable that the old art that needed 
a market and was only obtainable tor the 
rich, will perish in the chaos of our times — 
but, the creative formers of the new life 
will join hands with the craftsmen and 
artisans. They will return to the work- 
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A long Voyage phot, P. Brendel 
Even on long tours, the Wandervégel despise all luxuries. 
A simple freight steamer is good enough for them 


A Bathing Place phot. P. Brendel 
Every opportunity for exercising and training 
the body is seized upon immediately 


Camping out phot. P. Brendel 
A small tent, and not an hospitable inn provides shelter for the 
night, for the tired wanderers 


A horde of Wandervégel 
The Wandervégel explore their country in small groups, 
carrying all their possessions on their backs 


A Camp Fire phot. P. Brendel Morning ablutions phot. ?. Brendel 
The Young people sing the old folks’ songs and relate the old Alter a good night's sleep in the hay-loft, the 
stories of their:native homes, sitting round the camp fire at night Wandervoégel perform their ablutions in the open 


air, the cold water of the spring freshening and 
hardening them 
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phot. P. Brendel 


phot. P. Brendel 
The Nest 
Each Group arranges a room in the most inexpensive way, 
where they can be alone and celebrate their festivals 


A rest in the Village 
Before entering their quarters at the peasants’ houses, the Wander- 
végel rest at the Village fountain, and clean themselves from the 


dust of the road 
Gymnastikinstitut Menzler in Leipzig 


Council is held Gymnastics 
The Affairs of a ‘Bund’ are discussed by the members sitting in a Youth practising the rhythmic movements of the body before the 
closed circle wide expanse of Sea! 
Gymnastikinstitut Menzler in Leipzig 


The Dance 
Free from all effects of Costume, the dance 
serves to form the spiritualized body 
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shops and commence by creating the simp- 
lest forms necessary for the relief of the 
needy and distressed. And the common love 
of beauty will increase more and more; with 
‘the increase of the number of the communi- 
ties seeking fulfilment in the creative ex- 
pression of the spiritual ideals of their 
whole Folk, rather than in the acquirement 
of personal possessions. These guilds of 
craftsmen will -be established all over the 
land, wherever free creative minds are see- 
king to destroy the law of gold, and striving 
for a new social order, that shall permit 
even the humblest amongst them to partake 
of the good things of the world, and dis- 
cover the creative spark existing somewhere 
in the recesses of even the’ dullest soul. 
Such centres in which mere handiwork will, 
by reason of the great tasks set before them 
by the community, develop organically into 
art, will form co-operative schools, the cells 
of a society free of all spirit of caste. In 
these, the child will from the beginning, be 
called upon to take a responsible part in 
‘the performance of the great tasks of his 
elders, who in their turn will learn how 
happily and simply a child lives with the 
things of nature, creating its own world by 
playing with the material found there. The 
future schools of work, will organize an 
economic form of existence togéther with 
artisans and labourers. In this way all new 
forms of productive art will always -origi- 
nate in the handicrafts. The child too, will 
naturally seek to create something out of the 
tools and material at hand, so that just as in 
former great epochs of culture, the artistic 
conception of all life will again pervade a 
whole folk. — 

As in several other schools in Germany, 
Barkenoff in. Worpswede near Bremen, has 
already commenced as a cell of the new 
society. Working-men and women, labourers 
and teachers, artists and children have gathered 
together. as a small fraternity, who in the 
midst of continuous economic difficulties, and 
ceaseless struggles with the authorities and 
class-state, are endeavouring to form a tiny 
-centre of the new life, whose ideas they hope, 
may reach the souls of all earnest seekers. 


Play-acting in the spirit of 
pees out 


By M. LUSERKE 
Wickersdor f 


Why we act, and In what spirit the genuine 
acting of youth must be performed 


All youth has an elementary inclination 
for acting. In “Wilhelm Meister” Goethe 
describes the doll’s theatre of the children. 
The roundelays of the girls, as well-as the 
wild indian games of the boys are a kind 
of theatre. without spectators. The electri- 
fying effect of the folk-dances which have 
been revived by the Wandervogel youth of 
Germany, is chiefly due to their mimical 
character. Whenever young people gather 
together for some festive occasion, a thea- 
trical performance ought to be a matter of 
course. All this play-acting of youth is 
something entirely different to the theatres 
‘of the grown-up world. 

It means the revelation of the inmost spirit 


-of youth. Our own stage is only in so far 
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a stage, as is consists of a platform: with-, 
out curtains and without side-wings. We 
act but few plays of the official theatre, but 
very many new ones originating amongst 
ourselves. What is the difference between 
them and the ordinary theatre?. 

The stage of the young is neither a place 
for objective art nor amoral institution, nor 
any other kind of indifferent enterprise, for 
amusing or touching an audiertce for a few 
hours. At the same time, the stage of youth 
is by no means a mere social entertainment 
like an amateur dramatic society. It is the 
consecrated. place in which our life, glowing 


with inner radiance is dedicated to the cult 


of the faith of youth in life. It is the realm 
free for our phantasy and vital energies, 
where we can mimic the world in exube- 
rant fun and high-spirits, or realize our blissful 
secret dreams of heroic life. Our own plays 
must be read in order to understand this 
completely. 

-Does this mean an artificial phantastical 
world, as the result of our lack of a sense. 
of reality? Does our pleasure only tend to 
create imaginary longings within us, and to 
make us sentimental? The capable men, of 
business in “Wilhelm Meister’ argue so. 
We, however, mean quite a different theatre 
which has only been created within the last 
20 years. Many people have already seen 
it with amazement and recognized its en- 
tire originality. The theatre in “Wilhelm 
Meister” represented a foreign-body in the 
bourgeois world of that’ day. One’ of its 
most essential qualities (much more essen- 
tial than the aesthetic dramatic critics would 
have us believe) was, and is still the magic 
of the stage-scenery which means the nar- 
cotisation of the phantasy by means of the 
eye. Another feature of it is the actor, who 
absolutely indifferent in ‘his private life, du- 
ring the play, embodies another personality, 
which afterwards disappears again com- 
pletely. This dissolution of an immense 
fact in to nothing, lends a morbid meaning 
to the theatre in reality — which is clearly 
recognized by the instinctive man of action. 


-The youth-theatre is howéver our very 
own institution. We construct the stage, we 
create the costumes, the players are all 
comrades, and the rehearsals are not myste- 
rious proceedings kept secret from everyone 
else. Above all, the real plays of our youth- 
stage are not the representation of a strange’ 


world to us, they arise out of ourcommon life 


and influence it again later on. Further, 
our stage has noscenery, as all effect must 
be produced by the actors, If we wish to 
répresent a royal castle, we give the king-a 
number of attendants who. by their ‘whole 
deportment, proclaim that they come from:a 
palace. Again we do not perform as mere 
mimics — our plays were meant for, the 
people who just happened to be of our 
number, ‘Each player only enacts himself, 
enhapced and transfigured, in such manner 
that every performance relieves and exalts 
our every-day life. ° 

It is true, that-all theatres-playing, as it 
means the exhibition of oneself, must pass. 
through’ a dangerous phase, in which sself- 
assertion, conceit, and sentimentality are aHlo- 


-wed full play. ‘But our stage demands such 


great tasks of us, our young people are so 
frankly critical as to. genuine feeling, and 
the whole work is so intense and objective 


‘that no characters are spoilt by it. We do 


not play continually. On the oldest and most 
developed youth stage, the Freie Schulge- 
meinde, Wickersdorf, we give about six 
performances a year, two of which are by 
shakespeare. 

The danger of losing oneself in a phantastic 
world of dreams is much greater, and would 
really exist, if the youth stage performed the 
same plays as those acted in the theatre of the 
grown-up world. But, we only perform a 
special type of play, — fairy-stories and 
heroic plays of the type vf Shakespeare's 
comedies The Wickersdorfer stage gave 
until now, about too performances of some 


.40 different. plays, but have gradually re- 


stricted themselves to Shakespeare and the 


\new: plays arising in our midst by Luserke. 


The principle on which our youth-plays 
are developed is, that children possess an 
innate sense for romance and fairy lore, — 
the longing for the fulfilment of life in beauty 
and grandeur, so that the present becomes 
overpowering and needs no future of any 
kind. The grownup person known the tra- 
gedy of life, and his. drama means _ the 


heroic fulfilment of his being in quite another 


spiritual sense. Youth is the strange interim 
of expectancy and belief in ‘the whole ful- 
filment of life. Although the tragic note is 
already there in presentiment. In the. early 
morning we may see sunlight and. shadow 
playing in streaks over the woods, such is 
the picture of the world to youth. Such is 


a “Midsummernights Dream”, — “As you 
like it’, — and the ‘“Tempest”. 
In the same way, —. but mingled with a 


specific religious note, — are the old mystery 


— plays, — comedy and tragedy, — the 
latter only mentioned not formed into shape, 

— alternate as a naive matter of course, 
and notasa source of pleasure for the pectator. 


The difficulties of the youthstage in Germany. _ 
The errors in its development 


Many are the temptations which beset the 
play-acting youth who do not like us, in the 
“Freie Schulgemeinde” live in a world of 
our own. The conventional theatre impresses 
them and inspires them to imitation. The 
performances before parents and relations 
are surrounded by an atmosphere of indul- 
gent lack of criticism. The school increases 
their perplexity by instructing them on 
dramas, which —, as youth are quick to 
perceive, — do not attract the public. For 
the rest, the schools rarely encourage the 
pupils’ theatricals, there is always an element 
of revolt in them. At the most they tolerate 
classical tragedies and Schitlers ‘‘Wallen- 
stein’s camp” as an illustration of the lessons 
in literature. Outside of the schools it is 
very difficult for the pupils to come together 
for theatrical purposes. The chief danger 
of the youthstage however is that it. easily 


‘encourages in youth with their innate pre- 


sentiment of the tragical, a feeling of solemnity, 
which as it were makes them frantically 
clutch their left hand with their right, ima- 
ging all mavner of things at their-own 
emotion. Instead of frankly disclosing the 
shimmering light and shade of their natures, 
they take refuge in a premature anticipation 
of the life of their elders. Since the war 
there has been an inundation of pseudo- 
youthful mystery-plays. A, hard .fate has 
made these players prematurely old. They 
possess all the soft fervency of youth. but 


‘not. yet-the heroism. of manhood, and. lay- 
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their own burden on the shoulders of their 
comrades. Plays in which there is no sa- 
ving laugh, are not meant for youth, — their 
solemn dance is distorted gesture. Wherever 
a freeminded youth live in an atmosphere 
of simple nobility, such grandolequence is 
always unbearable. It does not mean the 
power of love or hate, but lust of life and 
‘ressentiment’. 


How the youth-stage is played 


Thespecial technique of the genuine youth- 
stage consists in the play of movement, and 
the mimicry of ,the single actor, the ent- 
trances and exits, and the dances and mo- 
vement of the masses. The shaping of this 
movement is the symbolic language in which 
alone our stage can express the real signi- 
ficance of what we desire. Speech and 
music become part of the movement. For 
we desire the fulfilment of life in the mo- 
mentary present of the stage-play, and the 
utmost concentration of life into the actual 
present always means movement which is 
not only apparent to the eyes, but to ones’ 
whole consciousness. We look at a quiet 
wood, — a single branch moves and we 
are attracted. There is the actual present 
in concentrated form. Take the beginning 
of “Twelth-night’’, — a procession of ship- 
wrecked mendicants as were often to be 
seen in Shakespeare’s time begging in the 
streets, approaches. A single girl leaves the 
group, and before she begins to speak, we 
know by the movement on the scene, that 
she is a heroine. Shakespeare has taught 
us this utterance of stage movement, in so 
far as his technical composition only becomes 
clear on this principle. This speech of 
movement, is a noble effort as a substitute 
for the dramatic training which we do not 
possess and do not wish to imitate imper- 
fectly. In the play without the speech of 
movement, — in an actress of average qua- 
lity, — we can only infer that Viola is the 
heroine, by the connection of events, — 
she is perhaps a charming personage in 
herself, but as a heroine she is an abtrac- 
tion. The speech of movement reflects 
her as the heroine from the background 
into the surrounding space. Shakespeare’s 
method of composition proves that he is 
better expressed in this technique of acting 
than by the solo-play of one great actor. 
The youth stage in playing Shakespeare, 
does not do this in a spirit of uncritical dile- 
tantism, they have in reality discovered him 
anew in Germany in the contrapuntal mo- 
vement of the stage. This style is becoming 
more and more evident in our own plays. 

Part of the peculiarity of our plays is due 
to their deep connection with music. Where 
there are no curtains, and the rising and 
falling of them is denoted by dancing, music 
is so natural, that, as the spectators of our 
Wickersdorfer perfurmances repeatedly 
assure us, it gives just as little impression 
of being a mere accompaniment as the 
missing curtains of something lacking, or 
the long plays without a pause (the record 
was a Three hours’ play) do of fatigue or 
exertion. The secret of this naturalness is 
rhythm, This too belongs to the style of the 
youth-stage. A happy fate brought the genial 
composer, August Halm to our stage-work. 
With perfect comprehension for the needs 
of pur play-acting, he has composed étage- 
music to the great Shakespearian comedies 


and to our own plays, which is of highest mu- 
sical quality and one of the factors of the play. 


Books on these matters 


1. M.Luserke. Shakespeare performances as 
movement-plays. Edit. Walter Seiffert, 
Heilbronn. 

2. Movement play and school-stage of the 
body. Printed in the collectic notes of 
the meeting. 

3. The technique of Shakespearian comedies. 
The practical experiences of the Wickers- 
dorfer stage. 

(February number of the “Fahne” Seif- 
fert Heilbronn.) 

4. The cultivation of {the amateurs stage as a 
preliminary stép to a renaissance of the 
theatre. 

(Oct. t922 number of the “Tat” Eugen 
Diederichs, Jena.) 

5. Five comedies and fast-night plays for 
the Freie Schulgemeinde Wickersdorf. 
(Geschaftsstelle, Wickersdorf.) 

6. Wickersdorf plays. Second series. (Ed. 
Adolf Saal, Lauenburg an der Elbe. Three 
volumes until now.) 

August Halm Musik to ‘““Twelth night”, IX 
annual of the periodical. Freie Schulgemeinde 
Wickersdorf. 

In consequence of economical condi- 
tions it was impossible until now and will 
be for an unknown length of time to have 
the following notes printed: 

Wickersdorf stage. 

Halm. Music to “As you like it”, “Mid- 
summernights dream”. “The tempest”. And 
to many of the Wickersdorf plays. 

At the same time the publication of a 
Shakespearian play with explanation about 
its technique of composition and stage direct- 
tions in view of a performance on a simple 
open platform were planned. Likewise of 
Halms Music. 


The new Stage 


By HANS HAFFENRICHTER 
Bauhaus-Weimar 


At the beginning of a new era a new 
youth was born. They refused the old gods. 
They destroyed in themselves the petrified 
forms of the old world. They forsook the 
broad path of apathetic indolence. Then 
they set about constructing their lives anew. 

A new man arose amongst this . youth. 
The divine spark glowed deep in the human 
soul. The new man recognized the new 
law within himself. He sought ways for a 
new order. He ordered his life to a new 
order. The new man forms his life in this 
order. He refuses all mere appearance and 
superficiality. He seeks for the essential in 
things. He purifies all his relations to men 
and things and binds them anew. He releases 
the living forces within him to creative work. 
He creates the new work. He constructs 
the new house of life. His endeavours are 
one with the will of his time, and strive for 
a new realm of the spirit in’ mankind. 

All the spiritual forces become quickened 
in the new man. The new forces tear the 
scales from his eyes. They reveal to him 
the inner visions. The inner visions strive 
for form. In the expression of his work, 
the inner visions become manifest, That is 
the work of the new artist. The artist mani- 


fests in his work his inner visions. In the 
work of art the inner being becomes mani- 
fest. In the new work of art is manifested 
the new mant. 

The inner world becomes manifest in the 
art-work of the stage. In the art-work of 
the stage the inner man takes on shape. In 
the art-work of the stage the man and the 
object he moves are the material to be 
shaped into form. The living work-of-art 
takes on shape. The dance, the dance-play 
and stage-work are the forms of the stage 
art-work. 

The dance shows the man, who moves 
within an enclosed space according to certain 
laws. With the measured movement of his 
body, the dancer manifests the motion and 
rhythm of his inner life. The dance-play (so 
called pantomime) shows the human and 
the mechanical bodies which moved by inner 
cosmic emotions move the space surrounding 
them with their motion. In the stage-work 
the human and mechanical bodies with their 
effects of tone, sound, colour, form and 
movement are welded into one livingwork- 
of-art. The stage-work manifests in the 
enclosed space, the world moved and soun- 
ding according to certain laws. The theatre 
of the old world is petrified. It has become 
a commercial theatre, and serves personal 
and commercial interests. The players cling 
to the old world. The players and the theatre 
have shown themselves incapable of renewal. 

The new man forms stage-art fundamen- 
tally anew according to the law mithin him. 
The first renewal of stage-art took place 
some years ago in Hamburg and Berlin, 
where Lothar Schreyer! founded the “Kampf- 
bithne” and the “Sturmbthne”. He arranged 
a play-order for stage-work which has the 
same significance for stage-art, as the score 
has for music. By the arrangement of the 
play-order the stage work-of-art is freed of 
improvisation. The outer law is conformable 
to the inner law. Lothar Schreyer played 
the followirig: “Tod des Empedokles”, by 
Hélderlin, a “Krippenspiel” from an old 
hand-written. manuscript, and “Krafte”, 
“Sancta Susanna” and “Heidebraut”, by 
August Stramm, “Sinde” by Herwarth 
Walden, “Kreuzigung”, “Mann” and “Kind- 
sterben” by Lothar Schreyer. 

The plays are mostly played in rigid and 
half-rigid, part or entire masks often many 
meters high, which render strictly restrained 
movement possible. No professional players 
took part in the play. The plays were 
played to a select audience. A renewed 
form of ballet was essayed by Oskar 
Schlemmer (Meister of the state Bauhaus 
in Weimar). The “Triadinistas Ballet”. Here, 
above all, the costumes and masks were 
designed in forms suitable to the new art. 

The work begun in Hamburg is now being 
continued by the Bauhaus stage of the State 
Bauhaus: in Weimar (former Academy and 
Art-school of the Grand duke of Weimar). 
The Bauhaus-stage is managed by Lothar 
Schreyer. The performers of the work are 
trained in the studios of the Bauhaus. The 
organic body is moved to organic law. The 
voice speaks within the laws of acoustics. 
The méchanical body is treated with due 
reference to mechanic, statics, and dynamics. 


The artistic problem of space is treated 
sa hE Ee 

1 The works played by the ‘Battle’- and 
‘Storm’-stages have appeared mostly in the 
,Sturm’verlag. 


according to optical and acoustic principles. 
The dances, dance-plays and stage-works 
are managed and completed for performance 
in the studio of the Bauhaus stage. The 
Bauhaus stage plays both in Germany and 
in foreign Contries. It is the realization of 
the Bauhaus idea. The Bauhaus?’ serves the 
work of building the new world. The workers 
in the Bauhaus desire to give form to the 
new man in their new work. The workers 
of the Bauhaus-stage desire to make known 
the call of art to humanity by the organic 
construction of the stage. They wish to 
speak to the men whose art is living. They 
offer no problematic literature and no 
aesthetic intellectualism. They offer festi- 
vals to a new mankind-in the colour, form, 
and sound of the new art-work of the stage. 
They offer sublime elevation by the procla- 
mation of the creative laws which order all 
worlds. Their offering is not created for 
an enervated audience, but for all possessed 
of full sensual powers of reception. By the 
spontaneous effect on the senses new life 
is created. 


° The direction of the State Bauhaus is 
in the hands of Gropius. The Masters of 
the Bauhaus are Feininger, Gropius, Itten, 
Klee, Kandinsky, Muche, Marx, Schlemmer, 
Schreyer, Fraulein Grunow, and item the 


pupils. 


Youth and Eros 


By 
SIEGFRIED KAWERAU 
Charlotienburg 


A great deal is spoken about the ‘erotic’ 
in the Germany of to-day, and the con- 
ception is full of misconception as every- 
one implies by it his mere personal fee- 
ling of the moment. Some endeavour 
to spiritualize it, and only give it the signi- 
ficance of a high thought, others instill into 
it the whole burden of their dull sexuality. 
Eros and sexuality are two different things! 
Eros is much vaster, Eros is the god of the 
unity of body and soul, the god of over- 
quelling joy. Eros creates 
creates the gardens of human-feeling, — 
Eros is the stream that overflows every- 
thing, and creates a paradies in a drought. 
But if the stream becomes stemmed, a 
morast ensues, and the waters stagnate, — 
then sexuality springs forth in the midst of 
a barren desert land. Eros is the ever- 
streaming, flowing trickling force, which 
moves and inspires our whole soul and body, 
— sexuality is retained need of the body, 
concentrated and tormenting. 

Youth and Eros belong together, there is 
no genuine youth without the erotic. Sexua- 
lity is Eros corrupted by our present form 
of economic and social life, which has no- 
thing whatever to do with real youth, and 
torments the not quite senile man of brains, 


and the not utterly exhausted man of | 


machines. Whilst in the brains of these 
everything becomes changed into numbers 


and utility, gain and profit, — whilst leisure- 
time, marriage and politics are reckoned in |. 
dollars and percentage, something irrational | 
and unreasonable still remains in the body | 


garden-land, 
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In the same measure that youth allows 
itself to be influenced by greed of profits 
and overreaching gain either in the money- 
matket in sport or in learfiing, in the same 
measure will they cease to be young, and 
in a few years will become old and sterile, 
when others, even white-haired men will 
still be youthful and fruitful, according to 
their power of serving the god of love, of 
confidence, and of joy instead of worship- 
ping the demons of cynicism, envy and 
unfruitful bitterness. 

Plato calls eros the child of need and 
abundance. The feeling of tension between 
fullness and voidness is characteristic of all 
youth, of all erotic man, and it means the 
fine reaction upon the cosmic currents 
flowing all around us. It means the ema- 
nation from man to man, especially from 
the points of the hair and hands, and is the 
force of stroking fingers. It is the spiritual 
atmosphere with its radiation from fullness 
to emptiness. The absolutely healthy and 
universal man bears in himself need and 
abundance, in polaric tension and fulfilment, 
he is self-poised in his own existence. When 
expediency gains power over man, this free 
stream dries up and he begins to absorb, — 
he only receives, he can give no more. He 
belongs to the unfruitful, the abstract, the 
receptive, the misers of mental and spiritual 
ideals, — book-worms and scholars, clappe- 
ring with their dead knowledge. In the life 
of every day they are the cashiers of love, 
who never pay anything back, parasites in 
friendship, in the family and in conjugal 
life. Men, in whom the erotic is undeveloped, 
are often pious natures with their contract 
for the life beyond in their pockets, and 
the certainly of everlasting life, in return 
for regular religious observances and alms- 
giving. 

This is the type of the grown-up men 
and women in social life, the type of un- 
youthfulness which grips hold of so many 
victims, even if they still be young enough 
in years. 


which is treated accordingly, either with & 


sugar or with the whip. 
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Then again we have the men with an all 
too exuberant abundance of life, the prodi- 
gals of their youth, spending themselves in 
reckless destruction and self-ruin. This is 
the over-abundances of fullness and phan- 
tasy and strength, bursting with love and 
blood. Such power is very seldom, and 
generally finds relief in art and ecstacy. 
Full of stature, full of illimitable life that 
spends extravagantly, such men can seldom 
help others, because they are non-receptive, 
can peither hear or listen, neither observe 
nor sympathize. Prodigals of strength and 
thought, of love and plenty, — Don Juan 
and Nietzsche-natures. Both types, the ste- 
rile and the super-abundant, may become 
sexual, in a negative or positive sense. The 
negatively sexual are the prudes, the boxers 
of morality, who are continually being 
shocked. Amongst the so-called youthful 
societies for some good cause or other, we 
often find those who in secret bodily and 
psychic self-indulgence render their own 
forces destructive to themselves. And under 
the pressure of narrow morals and customs 
the super-abundant may become sexual, 
he wastes himself on men or women, — 
mere creatures of desire, in his bondage. 


Here too, abundance seeks refuge in the 
supernatural from fear, the sterile find 
the church, the fantast, —- occultism, prophecy 
and magic! 

The barren soul at least possesses him- 
self, and exists on his own emptiness, whilst 
the abundant soul.seeks to spread and over- 
flow into others, to possess others, often to 
the destruction of their personality. True 
youth possesses something of both, 
meagreness and abundance. True youth is 
erotic, is the balance of forces in the 
rythmic change of giving and taking. True 
youth follows the inner laws, the planetary 
law of spiritual compensation, which will 
not hoard in the sense of the miser, and 
will not lose in the sense of waste. 

True friendship feels the changing moods 
in a friend. Helps him over the crisis of 
such periods, is reserved or open to his 
friends. — 

The real mentor is the still ffiend, who 
does not intrude himself loudly on youth as 
their friend, but influences in secret. Who 
overflows and fertilizies unfertile youth. 
Who denies himself to wasteful youth. Who 
loves youth away from himself to their own 
law, to their own fulfilment. 

All thought of possession is pernicious to 
youth and eros. The planetary laws of the 
soul demand in all streaming, and swinging, 


and greeting, — distance and freedom. No 
man may possess another, not even in love. 
No man may give himself away, — not 


even in love. We must learn to seek for 
the centre of our own being in the depths 
of our cosmic existence, but not in our 
feelings for others. 

Man may be the way, but never the goal 
for one another. Man may be refreshment 
and restful source, but never nirvana, nor 
dorado. 

We belong to ideals and forces, to no 
one person, even to the noblest. 

This is so difficult for youth to under- 
stand, they are so ready to throw themselves 
away, to waste themselves in love, — just 
the erotic abundant youth! Instead of in- 
undating and drowning one single individual 
with this force, we will rather seek to direct 
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. it into the barren acres of our own folk, 
and of all folks, so that the idea of huma- 
nity and freedom may be red with our 
blood, and spread in blessing over the earth. 


The Common Front of 
Youth 


By 
PAULUS LAMBRECHT 
Leipzig 


The picture of the german youth movement 
has now been unrolled. The german youth 
have arisen against the old Generation who 
have proved faithless to the spirit of our 
race, — to our ancient Kinship with nature, 
to the high heritage of our poets and thin- 
kers, — using them but as symbols and 
signs, and not-living up to their ideas. They 
participated in the work of the capitalistic 
age, without possessing the courage and the 
decency, or the harsh freedom of spirit 
necessary to enter into it entirely. From 
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this atmosphere of intoxication and sham 
feeling, youth darted forth, hungry for fresh 
air and pure sunshine. They broke away 
from a lax and disorderly society, bearing 
with them the vision of an ideal human 
community. 

To day, they stand there wounded and 
bleeding, but resolute and firm, in the midst 
of the senseless tumult of rude undisciplined 
atoms, individuals. forsooth, capable of 
nothing but immense hunger and intemperate 
satiety, who in blasphemous self-delusion 
imagine themselves to become the centre of 
everything, unknowing of any power above 
them, in whose service alone, life becomes 
significant and justified. 

Young people of the earth!: Do you: like 
us, not feel the insufficiency of the times? 
Has your conscience been likewise awakened 
by the misery of the proletariar, by the 
meaningless bustle of the educated, by the 
cold sayings of the priests, and the bloodless 
arrogance of the men of learning? 

Comrades! Are you. like us learning 
slowly to comprehend the terrible reality 


of the words, — “What is a man profited. 


if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul”. Do you not feel the pain 


and profanity of life everywhere? Do your 
eyes not fill with tears, your hearts with 
wrath, and your souls overflow with desire 
for other things? Do you not feel the harsh 
discord rending the world of to-day, however 
revealed or concealed it maybe, — how it 
transforms man into cold calculating brains 
and congealed blood, .and permits of no 
harmony or unity anywhere? 

‘Do you feel all this when you listen to 


the cally of your young blood, and strive to. 


realize those dreams that to you are more 
real than all reality? Then, you will know. 
too, that help only comes through’ those,who 
dare all to be what they really feel, — to those 
who attempt no compromise, but tear the 
miserable balance-sheet, of their elders in 
pieces, and venture ‘to live, live, live! Lives 
of honesty, purity, reverence and cheerful 
courage. 

The common front of youth, — of those 
who stand true to oneanother, and decline 
to barter with their ideas and beliefs, — 
whether you will accept them or not, — these 
are the soil on which a new generation may 
bring forth new life, in place of the old 
which is already beginning to burst and 
crumble away. 


LITERATUR 


Only a very small number of the maga- 
zines and other literary works published by 
the movement are indicated here. Lists 
and catalogues, of books and serials, as well 
as all information on questions purtaining 
to the Youth- and Student Movement, may 
be had by applying to: 


Hans Seligo 
Leipzig-Oetzsch, Hauptstrafe 17, 
Working group The New Youth. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
NAIC rl esis cin el ea ened MEME ea ete! 
Collezers: « puesto metas Year.. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


I enclose $........ as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 
fOr one year ‘asa 2.80). ean. wee Bi Ene nes 

Student. Faculty, Assoc,, or Ex-Student 
member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.“ 
Name: (i ceairtc’ dai ied aes PRET: 
College: tins: 2a ati ne Near yicticyye ters 
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* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those.now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested-in the N. S. E. who have 
never studied or taught in a cOllege. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


MAGAZINES 


issued by the Youth Movement- 


Das neue Werk. Edited by Normann Kér- 
ber. —A monthly periodical for christian re- 
generation in active work! 

Wandervogel. A magazine for youthful 
wanderers. : 

Der weifie Ritter. A journal issued by 
leaders of the youth movement, of a strongly 
romantic, philosophic and religious character. 

Junge Menschen. Edited by Walter Ham- 
mer.— A republicain-political fighting maga- 
zine of youth. 

Freie proletarische Jugend. A magazine 
issued by the labor youth who have aban- 
doned their party, and are fighting the cause 
of a new humanity. 

Die Arbeitsgemeinschaft. Edited -by W. 
Picht.—A monthly serial treating the entire 
aspect of the Folk’s High-School. It tends 
to urge and deepen the idea of the Folk’s 
High-School, and issues reports on the 
Folk’s High-School movement. 

Vivos Voco. Zeitschrift fiir neues Deutsch- 
tum. Leipzig. Foundet by Hermann Hesse 
and R. Woltereck, edited by P. Lambrecht. 
A magazine of cultural political character 
for representing and aiding the spiritual 
growth of Young Germany, with the colla- 
boration of members representing all the 
different-trends of thought in the movement. 


“LIST OF BOOKS” 


August Messer. ,,Die Freideutsche Jugend- 
bewegung", her issue 1913—1922. 

Hans Bitiher. ‘“Wandervogel”. A Narra- 
tion of the first romantic period of the 
Youth movement. 

SE ST TE LE ELE ET a a 

This number is edited by: 
‘Lilian Frobenius-Eagle, Berlin, 
and Paulus Lambrecht, Leipzig. 
Translated into English by Lilian Frobenius- 

Eagle. 

Copyright by Hans Seligo, Leipzig 
und Berlin. 1923. 


Paulus Lambrecht. “Die neue Generation” 


treats of the inner meaning and dyna- 
mics of the new youth and their attitude 
- towards their surroundings. 

Karl Wilker. “Der Lindenhof.” A prac- 
tical effort at new education and the. 
creation of a new institution for the care 
of juvenile delinquents. 

M. Luserke. “Schulgemeinde”. “Der Auf- 
bau. der newen Schule” narrates the 
author’s personal work in constructing 
new schools with the aid of the new 
ethic of inner and outer ‘self-responsibi- 
lity of the scholars. 

Gustav Wyneken. “Schule und Jugend- 
kultur” treats of school life as the reali- 
zation of an existence - peculiar to the 
demands of youth. 

Max Bondy. “Das neue Weltbild in der Er- 


ziehung” treats of the different-aspects — 


of the new education. 

Wilhelm Flitner. ‘“Laienbildung” treats of 
the mental demands of the Folk’s High- 
School. 

Paul Oestreich. ‘“Menschenbildung” ends 
and methods of the decided school re- 
form. 


Curt Bondy. “Die proletarische Jugend- 


bewegung in Deutschland.” A minute: 
record of the proletarian Youth move- 
ment. 

“Das Weimar der Arbeiterjugend” shows 
how the labour youth forsook the party 
for the Youth Movement. é 

Fritz Klatt. “Die schdpferische Pause” 
treats of the regeneration of life by 
means of rhythmic laws. 

Frank ThieB, ‘Tanz als Kunst”. 

Rudolf von Laban. “Die Welt‘des Tanzers.” 
Two books on the new art of dancing. 

Hermann Hesse. “Demian” the story of a 
youth. In this book the author narrates 
the inner conflicts of adolescent youth. 

Gunther Keiser. ‘‘Der Rundbrief der nor- 
dischen Jugend”. Reports on the mee- 
ting and cooperative work of the Youth 
of Germany and that of seven other 


north Eurepean countries, A victorious. 


document for new European youth. 


